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It night not be! we ne’er again shall meet, 
Our lives now He asunder:—in the street 
We way e’en pass each other swiftly by, 


And dream not who hath been so lately nigh. 

Neath the same dome our pray'rs, perchance, 
may rise, 

And, while the organ’s tender symphonies 

Shall carry back our thoughts to other days, 
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It wasa moment ortwe before he could 
speak. Then he said— 

“Mr. Winsdale bas been kind enough to 
a8k mo to go and see him to-morrow.” 

‘Oh, yes— please do,”’ said Eva, promptly. 
‘‘He will be 80 glad; he does not see many 
persons, and he leads a very quiet life. 


| There are only he and I, you know,” she 


None shall give back, in love, our tear-dimm'd 
| 


KAZE, 


And the sweet notes to our sore hearts shal! | 


seein 
Remembrance tender of that long past dream! 
The hast’ning throngs shall leave the sucred 
place, 
And we, with them, our weary steps retrace 
Back to the life we must begin again— 
The weary life of care, and ceaseless train 
Of the same thoughts, that leave us never 
will; 
We must endure them with a brave heart, till 
In the lone grave we sleep the long last sleep; 
No sorrow e’er shall wake that peace, 30 deep. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD MIDDLETON 8S 


MONEY,” “NORA’S LOVE TEST,’’ ha 


SHADOW ON THE THRESHOLD.”’ 


CHAPTER VIiI—(CONTINUED. ) 


I 


this man was a finished actor, and that he 
wasnow acting allhe knew. His voice, 
skilifully trained, thrilied with suppressed 
émotion, his face seemed rapt, his attitude 
and movements perfect in their accord 
with his sentiments. The slight mistrust, 
too slight to be worth calling so, with 


| Said 


| Mr. Winsdale retired from 


behind them. 


went on; ‘and sometimes I sm afraid that 
he must bedull. [ama very poor com- 
panion to him.” 

Stannard laughed softiy, incredulously. 

“Ab, but you see l know so little,” she 
quickly, meekly; “I am only just 
from scbool, while he—— You know what 
my father is.’’ 

‘Indeed, yes,’’ he said, with infinite re- 
spect, “It was a great loss to society when 
it There are 
few men who have left so distinct a mark 
It isa delight to listen to 


| him; and I can understand your pride in 


him.” 
This was the direct path to Eva's heart. 


| The greateyes looked upat him grate- 


fully. 

“T will come to-morrow morning, if I 
may,’’ besaid. ‘I must return to London 
in the afternoon. I! have to speak in the 
Houses at night. Perhaps, if you have 
time, you will show methe village, and 
some of your people ?” 


‘*] shall be very pleased,’’ Eva said, ‘'Bat 


| ‘my’ people !’” 


VA listened intently, her lovely face | 
upturned, She wastoo innocent of | 
the world and man, to know that) 


which Eva had at first regarded him, be — 


gan to disappear, fade away. 

“T hops Heriot Fayne will do bis best 
for the people,” he said. 

“You—you think he will come back ?” 
she asked. 

“! hope so; | sincerely hope 4#o0,’’ he re- 
plied gravely. ‘“Itis his.’ He inclined 
his head towards the land. ‘He would be 
in his right place here; while I—weil, I 
should always feel like au interloper.’”’ 


Eva gazed at him with the approval and 
respect of an innocent, unsuspecting 
ec he Olgirl, 


“lthink you are very unselfish,’ she 
said. “Lady Janet bas told me what you 
Intended to do, Yes, it is noble of you !”’ 

The color rose to his face with satisfac- 
lion and triumph at the effect he had pro- 
duced, 

“Your approval is very grateful lo me,” 
he said, in & low voice. “But I must be 
honest, and not permit you to deceive 
yourself, You must remember that if I 
took his place, the poor fellow would have 
hothing; while I—I havea great deal. Per- 
haps] should be happier with my work 
and a ambition than with a large estate. 
But! am boring you with my egotism! 
And will you not catch cold? May I?” 
He took upa shawl from a chair beside 
her, and with that indefinable sir of rever- 
ence which some men menage to convey 
by their touch, their very attitude, be 
Placed it round her shoniders. 

Ashe did so hishand brushed against 


Some of the soft tendrils of her soft bair, 

aud there shot through him the fierce p 

Bat fastrong man’s pass 
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received the atte n quite 
faily, and did not see the sudden pall 
oearthe almost inaudible sigh as he 

rang at her shoulder looking straight be- 
Te hi 


im, with tightly-closed lips, 


And she smiled. 

“Inthe truest sense of the world they 
are yours,’ he responded. ‘Lord Aver- 
leigh has been teliing me how good you 
are to them.”’ 

‘Lord Averleigh gives me credit for all 
his own kindness,” she saic. “1 will show 
you the uew cottages he has built, and 
something of what he has done for them.” 

“Thank you,”’ he said, in a low voice, as 
if she bad just promised bim a kingdom. 

The restof the party came out as he 
spoke, and her father came up to her, and 
laid bis hand on ber shoulder. 

“Discussing the mountainsand the moon 
with Mr. Marshbank, Eva? Isn’t it time 
for ‘by-bye?’ I heard that ancient insect, 
the village fly, crawling up the drive some 
time ago.”’ 

Lady Janet, with motherly anxiety, 
wrapped the white fur cloak round the 
girl’s slim, graceful figure, and drew her 
towards her, and kissed her lovingly. The 
earl stood bare-headed on the steps to 
watch her safely intothe fly; but it was 
Stannard who gave ber his hand to enter, 
and be knew thet it was burning, and was 
almost afraid jest her own cool, soft palm 
should shrink from the 6mbrace of his hot 
fingers; but Eva was al! unconscious. The 
tierce ame of l!ove had not touched her 
yo. 

“Come and s66 mo seon, Iny 
Lady Janet’s gentle voice called 
her; and, wi'h a nod and a smile Eva was 
driven away. 


dear!’ 
lown to 


Her father leant back and croesed his 
bands over the edge of his opera hat. 
“A very pleasant evening,” he said. 


“What did you think of Mr. Marshbank ?” 


Eva laughed. 
‘Ag if it mattered what I thought!’’ she 


gaid. ‘‘And esif 1 did not know that you 
are dying to tell me what you think 4 

Francis Winsdale laughed. Her faint 
and gentle reflection of his cynica always 
amused him. 

“A verycisver young man—very, !! 
deed,’”’ he said. “It isn't every young na 
who w idecline & ar ffer of the 
ALLS Let 

“Perhaps. But that is not the only thing 


that proves bis cleverness Hie can taik— 
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and talk very well. And he bas actually 
succeeded in winning Miss Eva Winsdale 
for a champion.”’ 

Eva blushed. 

“Tl am not bischampion,”’ she said; ‘but, 
well, was it pot very unselfish of him to 
plead for that other man, Heriot Fayne, 
and determine to try and save bim?” 

Francis Winsdale looked out of the win- 
dow with half-closed eyes. 

“Hem!” hesaic. “Never mind, he isa 
most agreeable young man, and [ shall be 
glad to see moreof him, Allthe same lI 
don’t think be wil! succeed in reclaiming 
Heriot Fayne. What a world it is? I wen- 
der whether you would mind very much 
if] smoked a tiny little cigarette, my dear 
Eva? It might be preferable to the odor 


of damp straw with which this remarkable 





CHAPTER VIII. 


vehic'e is im pregnated,”’ 

YANCY box making is a pretty trade; 
rf but you cannot make a rapid fortune 

atit. Indeed, though you work from 
early morn to dewy eve, you can only just 
keep body and soul together—and not very 
close together at that. 

One evening, in the gloaming, when the 
sunset that was casting a delicious light 
over the lanes of Averieigh Court—was 
touching even prosaic London with a fairy 
radiance, Grace Warwer, the girl whom 
Heriot Fayne had met on the morning of 
the row at the Frivolity, sat at atableina 
lofty attic, surrounded by the implements 
of berart. The showy paper, glittering 
tinsel, and highly colored lthographa, 
with which the table was strewn, were ter- 
ribly incongruous with the bare boards, 
the scanty furniture of the room, and the 
splendor of the material seemed to mock 
at its poverty. 

Only the girl’s light golden halr appeared 
in harmony with the glittering things 
which ber small hands manipulated so 
deftly, and perhaps the blue of her eyes, 

She had beén working since morning, 
witb only a break for acupof tea, anda 
slice of bread; and she was just thinking 
of repoating this sumptuous meal, and 
resting for a while before she lit the soll 
tary candle, For one does not need much 
light to drink a cup of tea and eata slice of 
bread and butter by—and cand!es are dear, 
when you arn only @ shilling anda few 
COppers &@ day. 

She made the tea, and, pushing a space 
clear on the 
leant back and cloeed her eyes, which were 
aching with the glitter of the gold foil and 
pretty lithographs. 

When one cioses one’s eyes—except for 
siumber—one must think, and Grace feil 
totLinking atonce. Ani there was only 
one thing, one person to think of; the man 
who had found her homeless and friend- 
iess On the doorstep, and snatched her 
from the workhouse or Waterloo Bridge. 

For Grace the wonder of the thing never 
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table for her cup and plate, | 


paled. Thatany man should bave thought 


it worth while not only to 
and drink, but leave her bis ring and wrist 
studa, would never cease to be « mnarve!l & 
her #4 long as she lived. 

Indeed, when she woke on the park seat, 


and found the precious things, #he had 
had some difficulty in persuading herse!! 
that shewas not still asleep anid dream- 
ng 
At firs ass! looked atthe gold orna 
ments, w! eves half ! ed wW tears 
4 t “ ‘ 
w 
ig ye ) % 

wre; pea n a piece | Lié “ i6 | +) ; } 
her pocket, and as she leant back she took 
it out, and, laying it on the palm of her 


give her food | 
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band, gazed at itin a reveire that with ail 
its sadness and longing was not all pain- 
ful. 

With the money borrowed on the sleeve- 
links she had been ableto pay her rent 
and return to her attic, and wait until she 
found work, 

But it was not only work that she sought 
asshe tramped the streets; it was a tall, 
stalwart figure with a handsome face, and 
dark eyes which, for all their fierceness, 
had looked kindly and pityingly into here, 
She longed to see her benefactor again, 
with a longing that was like a dull ache 
and pain. 

If only she could see him and try and 
tell him allthathe had been saving her 
from—just try and thank him! 

The passers-by often stopped and looked 
after the girl as she walked along the 
street, looking from right to left, pausing 
now and again as she saw sone figure that 
slightly resembled that of the unknown. 

Persons of Grace Warner's class do not 
take in the morning papers, and have no 
opportunity of seeing them, 8° that it was 
not strange that she should not see the ac- 
countof thetray at the Frivolity; and if 
she had she might not have identified her 
benefactor as Lord Heriot Fayne, “the 
Noble Coster.”’ 

She bad no means of tracing him, and 
though sbe made her wayto quite the 
poorer and lower parts of the town she did 
not find him and, indeed, could not in- 
quire tor bim. Now and again, it did seem 
strange to her that a common man, a 
workman, a coaster, should possess gold 
sieeve-links of such value—tor the pawn- 
broker bad lentasum that startled her. 
But then everything about him and the 
way he had acted, were so strange and ex- 
traordinary. 

She turned the ring over, and witha 
sigh wrapped it tenderly and lovingly in 
its tissue paper, and slowly, lingering, put 
itin her pocket. 

Then she cleared away the teacp and 
plate, and, lighting the candle, prepared 
for work again. 

Asshe tock up the box which she was 
covering with silver paper, ahe heard a 
slow, peculiar step upon the stair,and there 
came a knock at the door. 

“Ie that you, Johnnie?” 
“Come in!’ 

But she rose and opened the door, and 
taking the band of the little boy, led him 
into the room. 

He wasan undersized child of twelve, 
with a pale face and dark hair, and a far- 
away, fixed lookin his eyes, which puz.- 
zied tolk, until they discovered that he 
was blind. 

Ho bad # violin under his arm, and 
guarded it with practiced skill and care as 
Girace led him toan upturned box, with 
which he was evidently familiar, for he 
seated hiimnese!lfon it at once, 

The boy was a neighbor of hers, and 
lived with his graudmother in a room be- 
low Grace's He played the violin in the 
streets, and bis grandmother, when not 
drank, wént with him and collected the 
money. 

“Are you at work, (irace he 
with the peculiar, patient softness 
voices which tbatof the blind acquire. 


she said, 


tr asked 
in bis 
It 
the girl 
to take 
Hie was 
into the 


here! 


was (nexpressably touching, and 


never heard it without wanting 
and comf 
groping |} 


ana it 


him in her armas ort him. 


the habit of is way 


iT® was t 
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lasif he could 


there?’ he said, as 
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he bad counted them. “Are you very 
tired 7’ 

“I'm always tired,”’ said Grace, but 
with a laugh. When will there be 
Victoria Cross for the courage of poverty 7 
There was a pause, during which Johnnie 
touched his violin strings softly; then he 
nald, as if eheand he were both thinking 
of the same thing, and knew it— 

“You baven’t found him yet, (irace ?”’ 

The color rose to her fece, and abe look- 
ed down, as if the boy's eyes could see 
her. 

“No, Johnnie,” she raid, gently— ‘not 
yet. But I'm still hoping, though, some 
times, | lose heart.’’ 

“I wouldn’t do that,” hesaid; ‘you'll 
find bim some day, Grace, You can see, 
you see, and be was unlike other people, 
warn't he? 

“Yes, quite—oh, quite!’ she said, al- 
most proudly. “Il wish you could have 
seen bim, Johnnie, and beard him speak.’’ 

“Perhaps | could bave found him, if I'd 


heard biw,”’ he said, ‘I go by voices, you | 


know. Wee it a nice voice?” he asked, 
as if be had not heard the auswer a score 
of times, 

“You,’’ she replied, and she looked up 
dreamily, ‘it was a beautiful voloe—so 
deep, and yet so—so gentie, And it seem- 
ed to make you feel as if you must do just 
what it exid—and at once, and without 
questions. ITcan hear it now.” And her 
voice dropped to a whisper, 

“And you've been to the places where 
the costers are, and locked atall the men 
with barrows?” 

“Yor,’ he seid, witb a sigh, ‘but it was 
all of no use,"’ 

He waited a moment; then he said— 

“Perhaps be wasn't what hé seemed. 
Poor men don't wear sieeve-links like 
those he gave you, Grace, How did he 
come by them?” 

Hie heard the indignant catch in ber 
breath, wud bastened to add— 

“Don't be angry, Grace, I won't say it 
Hie was all right, | daresay. I’m sure he 


miust have been, or be wouldn't have been | 
| the bow across tho strings once or twice, 


eo kind and good;and you'll find bim 
some day, see if you don’t,”’ 

She shook ber head; ber sudden anger 
subsided, 

“Isn't it thie for you to go, Johnnie?’ 
she ask od. 

He righed, and bent over the violin 
wadly. 


| boy’s playing, though sweet and true, 


_ strength which did not plead for attention 
| but demanded it. 


| 


| to fill the thoroughfare, and drown the 


‘Grandmother's outon the epree,”’ be 


said, pationtly. ‘I’m sorry she’s broken | 
grown intc a crowd, and looked round. 


loose to night, for there’s no money, and 
nothing in the house, and she'll be bun- 
ery when she comes back, and has her 
nap, and wakes up.”’ 

Grace rose quickly, and poured out a 
oup of tea and cut a slice of bread. 


wouldn't refuse me—me?’ 


“There! But you shall, Johnnie! You | 


“No, be ald, patiently—“and | was | 


bungry."’ 

“No money left, and there'll be nothing 
for broakfast,’’ she said, almost to herself. 
She stood and looked down at him 
thoughtiully, with womanly pity in ber 
Kirlish eyes; then suddenly she took her 
bat and shawl off a book, and began put- 
ting them on. 

He kiew whatshe was doing as well as 
If he saw her. 

“Are you going out, Grace f”’ 

“You, she said; “1'm golng with you.”’ 

He turned his sightless eyes upon her 
with patient surprise, 

“With me?’ he maid. “To take the 
money, do you mean? Oh, no!" 

“But l am,’’ said Grace, “Why sbould 
not]? Where's the narm ?”’ 

“No, no,” besa#id; “itis not ft I—] 
shouldn't like you to, Itisn’t as if you 
were grandmother,’ 

“Why not? she said, resolutely, “Any 
how, I'm going; so don't argue, Why, 
Jobnunie, wouldn't you do the same tor 
me ?'’ 

“IT would do anything in the world for 
you, Grace,"’ be said, “out that's differ 
ent.”’ 

“Isit? I should like toknow where 
the difference is! Will you have some 
more bread?) There's plenty." 

But he shook bis bead. He had pot 
eaten that which she had given him. 

“Very well, then; come on.” 

“I don't like you to,” he said, in alow 
voice; but he suffered her to lead biw out, 
and they went together down into the 
streets 

‘Now, you must tell me where to go,”’ 
said (Grace, trying to hide her nerv« USD 68s, 


for thi 
rthie publi Was a bow experience to 


® Friday night—pay night—and the 
work people pags that way," be said, in a 


| Clamation. 


ip the streets; how should they ?”’ 


ee, 





business-like way; “and it’s the work peo- | 
ple that give most.” 

They made their ‘‘stand” at the corner 
of a street leading to Leicester Square, and 
Johnnie began to play. 

ide played well; but he wasa lad, and 
weak at that, and the passers by scarcely 
gianced at the small boy, and only gave & 
glance at the fair-baired girl who stood 
with head so bent that her face was con- 
cealed. 





When he had played for a littie while, 
Grace, trembling with nervousness, went 
round to the half-dozen persons, who bad | 
stopped to listen, with her plate. Only 
two contributed. 

Johnnie, who had heard the chink of 
the coins, shook his head. 

“Goin’ te bea bad night, Grace,’ he 
said, shrewdly. ‘Shall we go home?” 

But Grace's blood was up. 

“No, no,” shesaid; ‘etus go where 
there are more people.” And, taking bis 
hand, she ied him towards Piccadilly. 
There were plenty of people there, but the 





lacked strength and fire, and no one 
seemed to take any heed of it. 


Grace felt a sinking of the heart, though 
Johnnie's face was as patient and uncom- | 


plaining as ever. 

“No one will stop,’’ she said, almost un 
consciously. 

No sooner were the words out of Ler lips 
than a tall figure, striding along the pave 
ment, stopped in front of them. 

Grace's back was turned as he paused, 
and she did not see bim; but suddenly ber 


| with a pang Grace felt that she was going 
/—and for ever, perhaps, this time. She 
must make haste to sey what she had to | 


say, to relieve ber heart, brimming over 
with gratitude. 

“J—I want to tell you, to thank you,” 
she said breathlessly. ‘I found your ring 
and the links, and the links have gone! 
I’m 80 sorry! But the ring—1l’ll give it to 
you now.” 

She began to fumble in her pocket, her 
eyes fixed on the pavement. 

“Ob, the ring——’’ he began, carelessly, 
but she interrupted him. 

“I’m sorry about—about the links. But 
I couldn’t get work for sometime. I’ve 
got it now, and—and I'll get them back 
and—and send them to you. And—and 
here’s the ring, and—ob, thank you very, 
very much! I don’t know what I should 
have done—but I'll get the links back, and 
soon I hope, and——"’ Her voice broke as 
she held out the piece of tissue paper to 
him. 

Heriot Fayne put her hand back gently. 

‘Nonsense !"’ be said, almost roughly. 
“I didn’t lend them to you, I! gave them, 
and I don’t care what becomes of them. 
You just put that ring back in your pocket 
again, and don’t bother about it. 

She looked at him with speechless grati- 
tude, and with a long breath, as of relief, 
restored the precious ring to her pocket. 

“*] will keep it—I will never—never part 


| with it,” she said, almost inaudibly. 


heart gave a great leap, as if it would leap | 


from her bosom, for she heard a voice— 
the voice —say— 

“Hallo, youngster! Playing the fiddle, 
eb? And to bad business. And you play 
well, too; but it isn’t loud enough. Here, 
lend it to me,” he added, witha kind of 
brusque friendliness; and Johnnie felt the 
violin taken from his smal! bands, 


**You do what you like with it,’”’ he said, 
‘it’s yours altogether. Well, Johnnie, are 
you going to have another ‘pitch ?’”’ 

“No, no,’’ said Grace. “You must not 


| play for us again, and he's tired; he 


Grace drew beck, ber heart beating , 


wildly. 


The man put the violin in position, drew | 


then began to play with a force and 


People stopped; a crowd gathered. The 
player wert on, as if unconscious of his 
audience, The powerful strains seemed 


noise of the vehicles, 
Hie stopped, when the listeners had 


“Who goes round with the hat?” he 
said. 

Trembling in every limb, Grace stepped 
forward, and offered her plate, and money 
—even silver—poured into it. 

The crowd, knowing that after the col- 
lection there is no performance, melted 
away, murmuring, ‘‘Wonderful! And 
only a street-player, too!’’ And Herlot 
Fayne, witha laugh, put the violin back 
into the boy's bands, 

“Good business, that, wasn’t it?’ he) 
sald. 

Grace drew near, her head drooping, 
with the plate in ber hand. 

“Ah, yes! very good,” he said. Then, 
ae he recognized ber, he uttered an ex- 


“Hallo!” he cried. ‘It’s you, is it?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


with a emile of surprise. 
Grace looked up at him, ber eyes 
dim with excess of joy, her delicate color | 
coming and going in barmony with the | 
throbbing of her beart. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, timidiy, pantingly. 

“I didn’t know that you went in for this 
sort of thing,” he said, “I thought you | 
made— what was it?’ 

‘“Boxea,’’ she said; “Yes; but 1 have 
eome out with Johnnie, because——” 

“Your brother, eh?’ he said. They | 
were walking up the street by now, Jobn- | 
nie clinging to Grace’s band. He laid his 
hand upon the lad’s head. 

“You play very well; very well indeed, 
Johnnie; but not quite stropg enough for 
the open sir, You wanta hali for those 
soft little tones of yours.”’ 

Eneouraged by the touch of the strong 
band and kindly voice Johnnie found bis 
voice, 

“You've been very kind, sir,’’ he said, 


()" it's you, is it?’’ said Heriot Fayne, 


timidly; “and you played splendidly. | 
shall never play like that, never.’’ 


“i don’t think you will, you’ll piay ten 


times better, Jobnnie,’’ said Heriot Fayne 

iut what y 1 want ig a ball, or a decent 
sized roow, don’t you know. You'd make 
aeéeneation there, with an audience that 


knows what music is. They don’t know 


| German shops; it wasone of the best in 


| something for supper? I didn’t hear ex. 


| looked at ths strange little jars and tins, | 


couldn’s play after—after hearing you, 
could you, Johnnie?” 

‘“No,”’ he assented, in a low voice; ‘“‘and 
it’s time to go kome. Grandmother——” 

“Going home to supper, ebh?’’ said Her- 
fot Fayne; “that reminds me that 1’m 
rather hungry.’’ Hehad dined only an 
bour or 80 since, 

Johnnie drew Grace towards him and 
whispered something. Her face crimsoned 
and she murmured, ‘‘No, no! He would 
not”’ 

“What's that?’ asked Heriot Fayne. 

The boy raised his sightiess eyes plead- 
ingly. 

“I thought you might come home and— 
and bave some supper with us,’’ he said, 
timidly, ‘‘There’s such a lot of money——”’ 

“Enough to buy a good feed and leave 
something over, is there?’ said Heriot 
Fayne. ‘Well, if you are sure there is——”’ 

“Yes, yes,’ Johnnie said, eagerly. 

‘*Well, then I’ll come,” be said. He bad 
promised to join a baccarat party at eleven; 
but he was tired of baccarat, and there was 
something novel in supping with a street 
fiddler and his siater. 

“Ob, thank you, thank you,’”’ said Jobhn- 
nie, ‘“Grace,’’ and he raised himself on 
tiptoe to whisper, ‘you must get some 
thing nice. 1 wonder whether he likes 
baked potatoes and saveloys, or perhaps 


| some beef—with plenty of fat, you know, 
| and peas pudding. You might get some 


currant duff, too, and some apples. And 
I'll takea jugand get some of the best 
balf-and-half from the Black Swan—that’s 
the best place.’’ 

Heriot Fayne listened, though he whiat- 


| led with an air of abstraction. 


‘Hush!’ said Grace, warningly, and 
she pressed the boy’s hand, “I’—I’ll get 
something nice.’’ 

“Perhaps you'd better ask him,” whisp- | 


| ered Jobnnie. 


But Grace would not, and they walked 
on. Presently they cametoone of the 


London, where dainties of the most elabo- 
rate and expensive kinds were sold. 
Heriot Fayne stopped as if struck by an 
idea. 
“Did you say you were going to buy 


actly what you said, but I fancy I caught 
the word. Right! Well, look here, sup- 
pose | choose something ur other at this 
place ?’’ 


They drew up at the window, and Grace | 
} 





the Archangel tongues, and pots of pate | 
de foie gras, doubtfully. 

“Do you think they sell nice things 
bere?’’ she said. ‘“We—Johnnie wants 
something nice to-night.’’ 

“Yes, I think so,”’ he said. “Look here, 
lil goin and see; you wait outside. | 
shan’t be long, for I’m precious buagry, I 
an tell you.”’ 


He was striding into the shop when he 
4 


felt a band upon his arm 

‘“Wait—tbe money,’’ said Grace, with a 
blush 

“Ob! ah, yes, of course,’’ he said. “By 


' George, I should have looked foolish when | 


walked out to them. 





| He paused st the end of the street, and | I got inside, shouldn’t 1? You wait here,” 


~ Hewent and knocked on the counter, 
and the German proprietor came ont of his 
back parlor. 

“Give mesome pate de folie gras, and 


| some truffiss, and a pot of that Strasburg 


meéeatof yours,and one of those raised 
ples, and a tongue, and a jar of jelly—what 
the deuce are you staring at? Look sharp!” 
For the proprietor, not unnaturally, was 
surprized at this extensive and expensive 
order coming from a man who was dressed 
something like a coster. monger. 

“Do you know the price of 29m things fr” 
he asked. 

“Hand them over and hang the price, 
Look sharp,” said Heriot Fayne, and there 
was something in his manner and voice 
that impressed the shopkeeper, tor he got 
the required articles and spread them on 
the counter. 

“Pack ’em up. How much? Wait; put 
ina bottleof Rhine wine, Decent stuf. 
Great aunt, do youthink all eternity is 
going to wait for you while you potter 
about?” 

The German, open-eyed and open- 
mouthed, and still wondering aad suspic. 
ious, packed the parcel, but kept one hand 
upon it while he demanded the amount— 
asum that would have made Grace’s and 
Jobnole’s hair stand on end. 

Heriot Fayne threw down the money, 
he took two sbillings and some coppers 
from the money Grace had given him and 


“I’ve gota j lly nice little spread, but 
it’s cost rather more than I thought—a 
matter of nearly three shillings. Hope you 
don’t think it’s too much ?”’ be said, as be 
gave ber back the remainder of the money, 

“No, ro!” said Johnnie, eagerly, though 
at another time, nearly three shillings 
would have seemed a very large price for 
asupper. “I hope you have got what you 
like, Mr.—Mr.—I don’t know your name.” 

‘‘Dick,’’ said Heriot Fayne. 

“Mr. Dick,’ said Johnnie, ‘‘because you 
were so good to Grace—she’s been telling 
me that you’re the man that found her the 
morning she was down on her luck; and 
oh, I hope you’ve got what you like. If 
not, there’s a very good cook shop near 
where we live, whore you can get first 
rate saveloys.”’ 

‘Ig there, now ?’’ said Heriot Fayne. 
“Well, I’m sorry you didn’t tell me be 
fore, because I don’t know how these 
things will turnout. Never mind, we'll 
risk it; we’ve got tonow. Is it far from 
here where you live ?"’ 

“You know,” said Grace; ‘‘it is where— 
where you found me that morning.” 

“Of course,” he said, though this infor 
mation was not much of a guide to bim. 

They walked on, he carrying the parce! of 
‘“‘delicatassen’’ and smoking a short briar. 
Noone, meeting them, would have taken 
him for anything but what he looked, and 
Grace had no suspicions. 

They reached the quiet street—it was 
called Gay, perhaps because there was 
nothing very gay about it—and Grace 
knocked at the door. 

‘“‘Ia—is grandmother back?” Jobnnie 
asked the landlady, who opened it. 

‘“‘No, she ain’t, Johnnie,” was the reply, 
“and I don’t think it’s likely she'll be 
back for a fortnight, for my Polly sesyssbe 
saw her when she went for the supper 
beer, bein’ took off by the perlice for 





drunk an’ disorderly.”’ 
Jobnnie sighed. 
“She may come back,” he said. ‘‘Let’s 
have supper in your room, may W®, 
” 


They went upto the attic, and Grace, 
with a murmured apology, swept the 
table clear of the box-making materials 
and rapidly spread a darned but clean 
cloth. Heriot Fayne looked round, though 
he affected to be busy with the paroel. 

Some parts of the attic were so low that 
he could not stand upright without danger 
of knocking the top of his head off, but ne 
noticed that the place was scrupulously 
clean. 

“There won’t be forks for you or m6 
Johnnie,” she said, in an undertone, ‘and 
[hope he hasn’t brought anything that 
wants pepper, because I haven't any. 
Now, you sit there on the box and there® 


| a chair for you, Mr. Dick; and—ob, did all 
those things cost only three shillings? 


she exclaimed, as Heriot Fayne slapped 
down his purchases upon the table. 
“Those foreign things are very cheap,” 
he said, in a matter-of-fact way. 
“Goodness knows what they are made 
of, but I hope they'll be nice. Let me give 
you some of this pie, and I believe—I don’t 
know—that this stuff in the glass jar is tbe 
thing toeat with it. Got a corkscrew? N° 
more have Il. Never miud. 1’ll show you 
atrick I learnt. This is the way wbe® 
you’re druv into a eorner and——”’ 
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"a took a knife and struck the edge of 
pe neck of the bottle all round, and lo 
tj behold! the top came off #0 neatly 
tbat not # drop of precious Maroo Bruno 
“Give me your glass—teacap, | 
mean—and try it, Miss Warner. Won't 
peso good as beer—these cheap foreign 
wines never are, you know; but never 
mind, we've got to put up with it. Have 
some of this stuff out of the jar, Johnnie. 
What's it like? Awful rubbish, I expect.” 

«[t’s beautifal!” said Johnnie, as he 
tasted the costly compound, “Just beau- 
tifal! You take some yourself, Mr. Dick!” 

vrather!” said Heriot Fayne. ‘Hem, 
it’s pot bad, though I faney saveloys my- 
self; but, there, I didn’t know, don’t you 
know.” 

He kept the confections going, and their 
cups well filled with the rare Rhine wine, 
but Grace noticed that, notwithstanding 
his assertion of hunger, he did not eat 
much himself. 

“Well,” he said, as she timidly pressed 
him, “I’m one of those fellows that don’t 
eat much. I’m ali for a pipe, you know. 
Giveme a pipe—you try asiice of that 
tongae, Miss Warner; and here, Johnnie, 
let me give you some, It’s not bad fora 
cheap kind of thing.”’ 

With much pretence of eating he piled 
the two until they met him with a firm re- 
fusal; then heleant back, asif he had 
really eaten too much, and asked permis- 
sion to smoke. 

“Yea, yes,” said Grace, and she sprang 
upand got bim a light from the lamp. 

Her eyes were gleaming, a delicate rose 
color tinted her face, happiness seemed to 
radiate from her pretty face and graceful 
little figure. 

Heriot Fayne, with his arms bebind his 
nead, regarded them thoughtfully as he 
smoked. 

But, strange to say, he was not thinking 
of them, but of a pale-faced lady in a pony- 
cart, a lady who leant forward to him, her 
soul in her eyes,and a cheap turquoise ring 
on her finger. Grace’s eyes wandered to 
that ring on his hand several times. But 
he put the vision from him and returned 
to the present. 

“Get out your violin, Johnnie,”’ he said, 
“and let us hear you play. I like music 
after supper; or perhaps you are too tired 
to play ?”’ 

“No, na!’”’ the blind boy made haste to 
say; and (trace put the violin in his hand, 
and she drew her chair back to the wall to 
listen; but her eyes kept wandering to the 
dark haudsome face witha rapt expres- 
sion. 

The boy played, and Heriot Fayne list- 
ened, smoking hard all the time; and, 
when the aria was finished;he knocked 
the table with his hand applaudingly. 

“Bravo, Johnnie,” he said. ‘‘I can hear 
you bere. You want four walls, not the 
open street; all your tones are lost there. 
Let me 8ee,’’ he stared before bim, mus- 
ingly. “Yes, I think I can manage it. 
Look here, J] know one or two people who 
—that is, | think I might be able to get an 
introduction to some people who have 
music at their homes, when they entertain 
their frsends in the evening. See? You 
might go and play for ’em.” 

The boy’s faee lit up, and then fell 
sadly. 

“But—but I can’t go alone, Mr. Dick. 
And—and grandmother——’’ 

Grace laid her hand upon his arm. 

“I could go with you sometimes, John- 
nie,” she said, in a low voice. 

“But—but your work; you oouldn’t 
leave that, Grace.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I could; she said, cheerfully; 
‘just now and again. Only think whata 
kood thing it would be for you! I suppose 
the ladies and gentlemen would give Jobn- 
nie, perhaps, five or ten shillings?” she 
added, to Heriot. 

He affected to consider tor a moment. 

“Shouldn’t wonder; perhaps more. I 
don’t know much about it myself, but I 


| $0 you did,” he said. 





for brother and aister,”’ be said, absently. 

“Heis not my brother,” she said. “I 
haven’t—haven’t any one. I—I told you.”’ 
‘ Stupid of me to 
| forget. I remember your ielling me that 
your mother and father were dead.’’ 

Her face paled and she winced. 

‘“Not—they’re not 
‘“‘Worse. 1"”—ber eyes filled with tears, 
and @ !ouk of misery and anguish came 
into her face—‘‘I am as good as dead to 
them. I—oh, I cannot tell you, even you!” 
Her voice was broken by a dry sob, and, 
as if to change the subject, she said— 

“You—you have gota new ring in the 
place of the one you gave me.” 

He started slightly, and looked thought- 
fully at the ring. 

“Y-ea,"’he said. ‘Like it?” and he held 
out his band; but, almost before she could 
examine the ring, be drew the hand back 
and stuck it in his pocket. 

*‘Not 80 well as the old,” she said, shyly. 

“That's all right,’’ he said, with a short 
laugh; ‘because I wouldn’t swop with 
you. And nowlI! must be going.” He 
rose, banged his head against the corner of 
the attic, and held out his hand. “I'll let 
you know about Johnnie,” he said, ‘“‘and 
I’ll write—no, I'll come and tell you.”’ 

“You will come again?’’ she said, al- 
most to herself, and her eyes beamed. 

“Yes,” hesaid. ‘You'll find me drop- 
ping in all unexpectedly some day. Good- 
night.’’ And his handsome, reckless face 
softened with a kindly smile. 

Grace stood inthe centreof the room 
listening to bis firm footsteps on the rick- 
etty stairs, like a girl inadream. Why, 
surely it was a dream! And now,it bad 
vanished, and she was awake to the ugly 
reality of hard, everyday life! 

‘Poor little girl!’’ Heriot Fayne said to 
himself, as he got into the open air. ‘‘Poor 
little thing. The old business! Lord, how 
I should like to meet the man, whoever 
he is!’’ 

CHAPTER X. 

T was atill early, for such night birds as 

| he, and he walked on listlessly for 

awhile. Before he had gone the length 
of a couple of streets he had ceased to think 
of Grace Warner, and the mental picture 
of the girl in the country lane at Averieigh 
had again risen before him. 

“TJ am a fool!’’ he saidat last, and bit- 
terly, as he called a hansom. He was 
driven to acertain fast club, which, like 
the own, is asleep allday and awake all 
night, and entering, was at once greeted 
by a hearty welcome from a group of men 
gathered aound a baccarat table. 

There is no more loxurious club than 
the Ace of Spades in luxurious London, at 
none is there higher play, and many a 
youngster had dated bis start on the Road 
to Ruin from the night he had first passed 
its swinging plate-glass doors. 

‘sHallo, Heriot, thought you’d forgotten 
us,’”’ said one young feliow, with a boyish 
face, flushed with champagne and excite- 
ment. ‘*Where have you been? Come in 
this nextturn and take my place, I’m 
nearly stone broke already.”’ He got up 
rather unsteadily, and Heriot Fayne took 
his place, But he did not seem to take 
much interest in the game, and won or 


the filp flip of the eards as they fell softly 
on the green cloth, through the subdued 
talk of the players, the popping of rhe 
champagne corks, the whispering voices 
of the footmen, he could hear distinctly 
the clear, low voice of Eva Winsdale. 

‘‘How can I thank you! You have risked 
your life to save mine! ’’ The words, the 
low sweet tone in which they were uttered, 
beat upon his brain. He rose suddenly, 
and—the other players stared at him— 
walked acrossthe room to where, in a 
beautifully constructed “cosy corner’ of 
gatinwood, young Lord Seamount, whose 
place he bad taken, was sleeping peace- 
fully. 





could find out. You leave it to me, and 
ldo my best. I knock about a good | 
deal,” he went on, trying to explain bis 
“qualntance with the aristocracy, “and | 
nest people who know these swells; see ?” 
lt seemed quite simp.eto Grace and | 
mops, and hope fluttered like a bird in | 
4 boy's breast, as he sat on his box, with | 
18 head leaning on bis banda, bis eyes 
xed on Heriot Fayne, as if he could see 


lim. Presently he leant back and the 
6y68 closed. 


‘ee ‘ooked athim with tender pity. 

b Oy she said, in a low voice. ‘‘He 
“ ‘allen asicep. He gets tired at night 

~ 46 Playing in the open air How 

~® Wakes, then take him downstairs 
Heriot 


Fayne looked trom the boy to the 
girl, . 


“You are not very much like each other 


“Wake up and come out of it,’’ said 
Heriot, shaking him by the shoulder. 

The boy—for, indeed, he was little more 
—opened his eyes, and stared sleepily up 
at him. 

“What’s the matter? Breakfast ready? 
Oh, go to the deuce! Oh, its you, Heriot! 


What do you want?” 
Heriot “ayne signed to a footman to 


bring their bats, and taking Seamount's 
arin, !ed bim out of the club. 


“You young idiot,’ he said; “you can’t 
drink and play, too! Come home with me 
and j’l! give you a pick-me-up.” 

rt boy stared atthe dark, and now 
grin are 6 surprise 
ray € ar 

‘What's up? What's ret y Her 
iot ?” he asked. “Joined the Blue Ribbon 


army, or what ed 


dead,’’ she said. | 





' some more ot this stuff.”’ 


lost withouta trace of excitement. Through | 


Herlot Fayne 
ashamed of himself. 

“It would be as well, perhaps, if you 
were to join it, Monty,”’ he retorted, 
‘*Take my word for it, you are no good as 
a drinkist. Give it up,or give up the 
eards.’”’ 

The boy rubbed his eyes. Was he dream- 
ing? 

“I mean it,” said Heriot Fayne, sternly. 
“Look here, you think I’m drunker than 
you are. Perbaps Iam; but never mind. 
You just listen to me, you—you infant, 
you baby In arms! You're on the wrong 
track. See? I know, because I’m on it 
myself. I began just like you, and—it’s 
too late to go back now. But it’s different 
with you. You've still got something left, 
and—and—— Oh, lord, what’s the use of 
my preaching ?” he broke off. 

“Not a bit,’’ said the boy, but rather 
gravely. “You don’t do it very weil, 
Heriot. You’re about as bad at preaching 
as Iam at drinking. Weshould both do 
for frightful examples, and that’s all. Why 
it’s too late? What’s come to you, old 
cbap ?”’ 

They had reached Fayne’s rooms in 
Warwick street, by this time, and Fayne 
had concocted a pick-me-up out of soda- 
water, liquor and cayenne, and had forced 
the boy, very much against his will, to 
drink it. 

“Better now?” asked Fayne, coolly. 
“How moany candles are there on that 
table ?’’ 

“Why, two, you idiot!’ answered the 
lad. “Do you think I’m drunk !"’ 

Heriot Fayne smiled grimly. 

“You'll do. Now, I want you to do 
something for me——”’ 

“All right; but, I say, look here, what 
did you mean by preaching to me just 
now, Heriot ? All jolly fine; but, come to 
that, why don’t you practice what you 
preach! You’re a good one to ramp about 
tem persnce, and the rest of it !’’ 


Fayne let his hand fall upon the boy's 
shoulder, and looked down at him witha 
strange and quite novel sadness in his 
dark eyes. 

“It was cursed fooiish, I know,’’ he sald. | 
“But—look at me—I was like you once, 
and, somehow, the sight of you to-night, 
lying there, reminded me ot what I was, 
what I might have been, and what I[ am. 
It is too late for me, but it isn’t for you. 
You’ve gota mother, and a very good 
mother, too! She’s breaking her heart 
about you at this moment. Sitting up, and 
waiting for you tostumble up the steps 
of her house in the Square there; and 
there she’l! wait for you, night after night, 


laughed slowly, as if | 
| 





and watch for you patiently while she’s 
got a place to watch and waitin. But that 
won’t be long, for you're going the pace, 
Monty, aren’t you? And _ you'll run 
through your money and hers, and come 
down to a lodging at Boulogne, or some 
other infernal hole. And then—why then, 
when you’re creeping about, waiting for | 
Death, and wishing that it had come the 

day you were born, you'll think of al! the | 
chances that you've flung away, of the life 
that you have led, and—— Here, have | 





The boy took it, with a shaky hand and 
a scared look on bis infantile face. 

‘““’Pon my word, Heriot, I belleve you're | 
as drunk as a hatter !’’ 

“JT am,’’ said Heriot, witha grim laugh. 
“Never mind, Get out, now. Wait; I 
wanted you to do something for me. What 
is it? Oh, ab; yes. Your mother hasan 
‘at home’ every fortnight, doesn’t she?” | 

“She does, A regular tea fight; full | 
house every time; money turned away at 
the door,”’ 

‘Just so, and she has some kind of en- | 
tertainment; music, and that wort of | 
thing.’’ 

‘You; the last smasher on the musio-box | 
—piano—and the aquallers from the opera, | 
and alltbat. And the fellow with long | 
hair, who recites, I caught sightof the | 
Johnnie one afternoon—she’d persuaded 
mine to stop, and [ fied at once.”’ 

“Yon,” said Heriot. ‘Well, look here, I 
want you to ask her to engage someone | 
know who plays the fiddle like—like—~”’ 

“Anangel. I know. It’s agiri, I’il bet 
ten to one in monkeys. Done, Heriot ?’’ 

“Shut up,’’ said Heriot Fayne, with this 
novel sternness, ‘It’s a boy; he’s blind. 
But he does play like an angel, and your 
mother couldn't do better. See?’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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ast! 
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the reeds float, with no effect produc 


| and no impress made. 


__ Brie-a-Brac. 


A Stones Froa.—A petrified trog, found 


In an Elmira (N. Y.) stane quarry in 1886, 
| was two feet and eight inches 


in length, 
and weighed over 100 pounds. 

A Goop Law.—The Bulgarians are often 
referred to as savages; but on one point 
our very refined law-makersand law-dis- 
pensers might learn a really useful leseon 
from them, By their law, if a building— 
auch as a house, bridge, or arch—falls, and 
any one is killed, the architect is at once 
put Into prison untfl he can prove that the 
fault was not his, 

Tus Donx«sr's Cuonus.—A story is told 
of an ass at Chartres that was very fond of 
music. There was one lady whose excel- 
lent voice always attracted him. When- 
ever she sang, Neddy used to go up to the 
window and listen with the utmost atten- 
tion, On one occasion he was so mightily 
moved with the performance, the donkey 
forgot himself and stepped through the 
window into the room. Nor did his ad- 
miration stop there, for no sooner bad he 
reached the singer's side than he fell 
a-braying with all the vigor of stentorian 
lungs. 

W Hat's O'cLoox,—Everybody loves the 
pimpernel with its pretty petals of rich 
pink. The favorite wild flower, besides 
being a wayside beauty, is useful to the 
country folk. Excepting when it is closed, 
it te!ls to a certainty when it will rain, for 
long before the shower, it folds up ite 
petais. Hence they name it “the poor 
man’s weather glass.’’ Not only, how- 
ever, does it announce the approach of 
rain, but it also prociaims the arrival of 
mid-day and morning. No matter how 
fine the weather, is always shut up at noon, 
being thus a pioneer of the early-closing 
movement, and does not open again until 
seven o’clock next morning. And yet no 
poet has sung—‘Would | werea pim- 
perne!l !’’ 

SAGE AND STUFFING, —It is always safest 
never to prophesy unless we know. Dr. 
Willett, lecturer, learned the truth of this 
rule after a very painful lesson. His hobby 
was the stuffing of birds, on his skill in 
which he rather prided himself. Walking 
along the street one day with a friend, the 
figure of anowlin a window caught his 
noticen. “Look there now,’’ he said; 
“there’s afine bird quite spoiled by its 
stuffing! You never saw a live owl roost 
like that, and its eyes are adeal larger 
than ever owl bad.’’ Just then the sup. 
posed-to-be-stuffed bird lifted one leg and 
blinked its eye right in the critic's face, It 
was eome time before Dr. Willett could be 
got to speak of stuffed birds with any de- 
gree of confidence, 

Saxe Grew OLD IN Srirs or Han LEA RN- 
inu.—It used to be said that if you were 
very, very clever when you were young, 
you could not possibly reach @ good old 
age. However that may be, it was not true 
of Maria Agnesi, who was born at Milan 
ip 1718. Atnine she talked and lectured 
in Latin, at eleven she spoke Greek 
fluently, and then easily acquired French, 
Spanish, German, and several other Kast 
ern tongues, Her father, proud of her re 
markable gifts, used to invite learned men 
and deep thinkers to his house to discuss 
grave things with Maria. After she was 
twenty she devoted herself to mathema- 
tics, and, when her father was too feeble 
to hold the office, she became Professor of 


| Mathematics at Bologna University. After 


abe took to these more serious studies, 
her cheerfulness vanished and she grew to 
dislike society. ‘Then she became a nun, 


| and gave herself up to the ministry of the 


poor and afflicted. She died at tne ripe 
aye of eighty-one years. 

TRACKED #Y ITs Trar.—Beara and 
wolves, the former especially, are the pet 
aversion of the peasauts of Finland. The 
distressed folk form hunting parties for 
the purpose of killing off the animals 
wholesale, and they have even raised a 
bitter cry for British sportsmen to go over 
and help them. “After grouse, pheasant 
and partridge shooting, try bear,’’ ls the 
favorite Finnish advice to men of other 
jlands in wantof suitable enjoyment for 


winter. They are always setting traps. 
but not always skilfully. For instance, a 
great bearthat had rendered iife in the 
parish of Ketti not worth the living was 
actually caught at last, but calmly walked 
off, trap and ail, into the adjoining forest. 
The creature, however, found the trap a 
very ndesirable ornament, and a few 
+ alte a ¢ al WAN “ vered 
A Y x ‘ ata rae 
¥ A a S\ra gt 
away wi itl bear have 
apoken, it doubtless would have said, 
| “Much thanks,” 
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Soo: 


WINTER: TWILIGHT. 


> 
- 
> 


ile * ‘ 1 deou pe ‘preads «a pall of | 


taln les white and pure and beautiful 
Awl ere hood’ « sleep of Innocence, | 
bre yet ack «to with ite corroding touch 
Has ecared ite Meeting bloom, The Winter | 
tree 
il yand ash, are gemmed with berries red, 
Hoon to the craving feathered tribes, who else 
Would «tarve and dale | 
The red-enctreled mere 
leone vant eotoftee, beneath whose face 


The prisoned trout lle stilkand motionless, 


Nokindly sun to thaw their ginasy tomb. 

Within the byre the foldered kine lle warm; | 

Phe wateh dog in his kennel curls him round, | 

Drowsy with sleep. Summons the sultan | 
comk | 

Hix harem tothe hen roost Day declines; 

The leaden Lue of the drear wintry aky 

Gives place te sombre darkness; all grows 
wt! 


And tey «tlence ushers in the night 
—-  __———— ee OC 


ALTHEA’S TRIAL. | 





BY THK AUTHOR OF “CATHERINE MAID 


MENTS BURDEN,’ “BRNEFIT O} 
CLenGY,’’ ‘THE VICARS 
AUNT,’ BIC., BTC, 


CHAPTER I11.—(C(CONTINUED. ) 


UITE the centioman! was Mra 

( ) (ireen'’®* alo sultaneous remark. 
4 ‘My sister-law'’s Kmina,’ a bloom | 
ing, dark haired gicl in «a tightly fitting | 
red bodice, rose but imadequately to the | 
occasion. Possibly the reserved criticiam | 
of her follows embarrassed her; possibly | 
the stranger's waiting attitude deprived 
her of self. possession, 
“Yon's his house, was all she could | 
findtosay. “Yon withthe worick wall.’”’ | 
She nodded her handsome black head | 


nideways by way of explanation, and gave | 
asortoltwiteh to her apron, 
“Thank you! was the answer. 
The young man paused a moment, and | 
seemed to hesitate, before turning to pur- 
sue bis walk in the direction indicated 
The tiniest vestige ofa flush was visible 
on his smooth face, but the sabade of his 
siraw bat’s brim effectually concealed It. | 
The hat rested on a quantity of closely 
cropped dark, curly hair, and the eyes | 
which followed the girl's gestures were | 
large and gray, with « self- possessed 
steadiness ju then, behind which steadi | 
ness something inexplicable seemed to 
lurk; something that was asubtle mixture | 
| 
| 
| 


of defiance and keen eujoyment. 

“Can you tell me if Tf should be likely 
to find bimin at this time of day?’ he 
added, repeating his former question, 

Hecbanged the Gladstone bag to his | 
other hand as be «poke, as if he found ita 
trifle heavy. His boots were dusty with 
the dust of a long walk. 

The deficient Kuyma was elbowed out of | 
the way hurriedly by alittle, fair girl, who 
looked boldly up into the man’s face, But | 
before she could speak, a sharp, sbrill | 
scieaim culthrough the air. It proceeded 
from Mra, Allen's house, With one con- 
nent, (he atrange man; the group of girls, 
and every one elee who was within reach 
of the sound, turned in the direction from 
which it came, 


The door atep was eupty; both Mra 
Allen and Mrs, (ireen had disappeared 
and from within the house caine a succen 
sion oferies and exclamations, In which 
Mra. Allen's voice was discernible. 

“Wohatin the world isthe matter?” said 
the young man, His words were prob 
ably more ofan exclamation than a ques 
tion, for, to judge from their faces, the 
girs wereall too much oecupled in form. 
ing alarming surmisees on their own ac 
count to answer him, 

‘Come on!’ -said the dark-haired 
Emma briefly, starting of at a run 
towards the Allens’ house, She was fol. 
lowed closely by all the girls, and at a lit. 
Ue further distance by, first, the strange 
young nan, and a large proportion of all 
the people in the ‘‘street.’”’ 

The foremost girls bad just reached the 
door, when Mra, Gireen, her knitting 
crasped confueediy all in one hand, her 
clean apron awry, came outof it at a pace 


AS Near as aA Tun as Bhe could manage 
“io for Dr. Meredith, one of you, do! 
kip, Bess orany one—hburry! Mra. Allen’s 
Thomas Benjamin's swallowed something 
Tthe mantlepiece, and he’s choking tear 

a} I Live fac “a 
“ 

i) started on their 
‘ As Mre (jreen began tO speak, 
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the strange young man had pushed bis 
way gently but decidedly to the front, and 
| be broke in now upon her last words. 


“lam adoctor,” he said quickly. “1 


am come to be Dr. Meredith’s assistant. 
| Let me in, and I'll do my best for the 
child,"’ 


Mra. Green fell back with a confused and 


incoherent exclamation of thanks; and the 
young man flung the Gladstone bag down 
on the garden path, and strode into the 
cottage. As bis first proceeding was to 


shutthe door bebind him, the group of 
girls, augmented by this time into a little 
crowd, had to fall back upon themselves 
for excitement and interest. There was a 
moment or so of silent listening to what 
might be going on within, of which noth- 
ing could be heard or discerned save the 
sudden cessation of Mrs, Allen's cries and 
ejaculations, 

And then one of the girla—it was the lit- 
Ue fair-baired one who had feced him 60 
audaciously when Mrs. Allen's firstscream 
broke in on them—picked up, by way of 
giving point to the observations which 
were flying excitedly about with regard to 
the young wan’'s statement of his business 
in Mary Combe, the Gladstone bag from 


| 
| the path. 


“This here's bis luggage!’ she said, in 
the voice of one who establishes with all 
confidence # prior claim to attention, 

“And very like got bis name on it 
added another girl, 

The little crowd surged as near as the 
limitsof the garden would allow them. 


| But (here was no inscription on the bag 
| beyond the two initials “A. G.’’ in small 


white letters, and the pioneer girl received 
scant credit for her discovery; and she put 
down the bag again wilb a feeling akin to 
the taste of the mythical apples of Sodom. 
“« Nice-looking sort o’ chap!’ ‘ Pleasant 
spoken, too!’ “And ready, all in a min- 
ute, like! ‘i’m # doctor,’ be says, and in 
he goes.”’ “Youngish, too!” 

These were the comments which circled 


confussdly among thecrowc. Their hope | 


and 6xpectation of secing the object of this 
excitement come out again grew stronger 
asovery moment passed by. It seemed 
like half an hour, but it really was only 
ten minutes or so, before the door opened; 
the strange young inan’s hand was seen to 
be resting on it, and the strange young 
man’s voice was beard saying: 

“I'm sure he’ll do now, my good woman 
Tehould give bin. his tea and put him to 
bed.”’ 

With the last words the strange young 
man cawe out, followed by Mrs. Allen, 
whose face bore traces of considerable and 
tearful agitation, and in whose arms the 


newly recovered Thomas Benjamin was 


closely ciasped. 

Tae baby face, for it was only three years 
old, looked very white, and the little 
black-hbaired head formed a sharp contrast 
ofcolor, Thomas Benjamin’s 6x periences 


| had evidently been sharply painful to him, 
|; and very exbauasting. 


‘The child was most gone!” said Mre 
(jreen, 6mphatically detailing the whole 
cccurrence later on, “It was one of them 
gisss balls as Allon got at the seaside last 
suintmer, Who'd have thought he could 


| have reached it off the shelf, goodness only 


knows! But reached it he bad, and swal- 
lowed it he bad, Leastways, it had stuck 
in the child’s throat, and there it would a’ 
been now, and him a corpse, if it hadn’t 
been for the young gentleman.” 

“Don't distress yourself about him,” the 
young man Said very gently as Mrs, Al- 
len’s long sobbing breaths of agitation 
threatened to overpower her again, ‘I do 
asstire you he will be all right now, and if 


| you will like 1 will——” 


But the young man’s intention remained 


unspoken. The sound of a horse’s foot. | 


steps clattered out sharply on the hard 
road behind them, and the crowd turned 
with the sound. 
“Here's Dr. Meredith!’ half a dozan 
voices exclaimed 
The young man, Instead of following the 
exampie of the crowd, stopped suddenly 
to pick up bis bag again. He could not 
see where it was at first, apparently, for it 
was quite half a minute before he raised 
himself again. When he did so there was 
again that tiny flush on his cheek, again 
that half defiant, half-delighied look in his 
eyes. He strode through the group down 
to the iittle garden gate. His head was 
very erect, and notwithstanding that look, 
bis eyes were fearlessly steady. He went 
through the gate, with his bag in his hand, 
straight up to where Dr. Meredith, in the 
middle of the road, had reined in his horse 
siento the confused answers which 
were eagerly offered to his question as to 
what was wrong 


Dr. Meredith bad gained, in the strife of 


| tongues, a floating impression that some 





——— 





one’s child bad met with a slight accident, 
when this was obliterated by the much 
stronger impression that he mast be either 
dreaming or losing bis wita' The reason 
of this last feeling was the undercurrent 
of phrases thatran through the account 
concerning “the gentieman as is your as- 
sistant, sir.’’ 

He had not bad time to think coberently, 
however, when, ‘Good evening, Dr. Mere- 
dith,” caused him tolook up and turn 
sharply. 

There, on the other side of his borse to 
that from which he was bending down to 
listen, stood the young man inthe gray 
tweed clothes, Dr. Meredith stared blankly 
athim. Then, with a movement so rapid 
as to make bis horse swerve violently, he 
dismounted and took three strides up 
the stranger; and Dr. Meredith and bis as- 
sistant stood face to face. The light in the 


up, and then seemed almost to flash. He 
held out his hand. 

“Good evening,’ he repeated cheerily. 
“You did not expect me today, I know. 
But I have arrived, and I have also en- 
tered upon my daoties as your assistant.” 


A succession of changes bad passed over | 


Dr. Meredith’s face. The stare had re- 
solved itself into a look of blank, hopeless 
bewilderment. This bad been followed by 
a flash of keen anger, to be again obliter- 
ated by a look like that of a man who is 
walking in his sleep. Mechanically he 
brushed his band betore his eyes. 

“Good evening!” he responded. His 
voice, like his face, was vacantand tone- 
lesa, 

Then there was « little pause. The sun- 


light streained down on the white road, | 


on the tired horse standing patiently with 
his head drooping a /ittle, the eager littie 
crowd on the other sidé, and on the two 
figures facing each other, From the out- 


skirts Mrs. Allen, still with Thomas Ben- 


jamin clasped to her heart, looked on in- 
terestedly. 

The pause was broken again in an in- 
stant by Dr. Meredith. He gave an almost 
imperceptible start, with which be seemed 
to rouse himself from his bewildered 
dream, and then he spoka: 

“I did not expect you today, as you 
said,’’ in his ordinary voice; ‘but since 
| you have arrived, pray come to my bouse, 
| | au on my way there.”’ 

He caugbt the horse’s bridle over his 
arm and prepared to walk on, The young 
man placed himself at bis side, and as he 
did s» Dr, Meredith toade some sort of 
commonplace remark about the weather. 

The young mau answered it at some 
length. 

By this time they were out of earshot 
| ofthe people, ana Dr. Meredith, first re- 


alizing this by a glance, spoke no more, | 


Toney walked iv complete silence. And it 
was in silence that Dr. Meredith opened 
the gate and motioned tothe young man 
to precede hia. 

He hastily threw the reins of his horse 
to the groom, who had seen his approach, 
and stood waiting, with an exemplary 
readiness compounded of mixed motives, 

, in which curiosity bore a strong part, and 
then he made the stranger again precede 

him into the house, and into the sitting- 
room, 
- Once there, he turned the key sharply 

in the door, and placing himself with his 
back to it, faced the young man, who was 
standing apparently wailing for bim to 
4 peak, 

“Now, then!’ he said. ‘Perhaps you 
will tell me what this means, Althea?”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 

fJ\HE strange young man did not move 
one muscle at this address, Very 
coolly and very slowly he drew out a 
chair and sat down without speaking. 
Then he looked straight up at Dr. Mered- 
ith’s face, and a scarcely repressed trem- 
ble round the lips was added to the danc- 


an unmistakeable daring defiance, as keen 
as it was evident. 

‘‘Whatis the meaning of what, Jim? | 
can’t answer until I understand you, can 
l now ?” 

As se spoke Althea Godfrey tossed her 
straw haton the table, looked at it, and 
rubbed one hand through her short hair. 

“I’m all dusty !’’she exclaimed to her- 
self. ‘“Horribly dusty ! Jim!” she added 
in a rather louder voice, ‘Jim I’ve walked 
all the way from Ferno Morton. Aud, Jim, 
I do hate country roads !”’ 


Dr. Meredith had not moved an inch 


Since Dis frst opt I , 

I St adoption of his position 
against the door. He had stood abs tely 
notion less, staring with a gaze that is Only 


‘o be called transfixed a: the figure Oppo- 


site to him 
| 





| Now he brushed his hand across bis 
brow with much the same bewiidered 

| gesture that be had used in the street, He 

| seemed totry to brush away some vet! 
that Lung across bis senses, and to make, 

_ desperate effort to see beyond it. 

_ “It is you, I suppose?’ he said vaguely, 
“I’m not dreaming; that I know for a tact, 
And I suppose I have not gone clean oy; 

| of my senses since five o’clock.”’ 

“It’s Althea Godfrey, if that’s what you 
| want to know,’’ was the answer. ‘ ‘This 
| be J’ all right, Jim. I’m nota tramp, ang 

I’m not a burglar, and [’m not a lanatic!” 

There was an aggessive cheeriness and 
_ upoconcern about her voice and about the 
_ dancing eyes, which were still fixed on 
| Dr. Meredith, which might have been ip. 
| tended—half in unconsciousness—to oop. 
| tradict and defy something which lay be. 
| hind; something with which those 


| young man's eyes danced wildly, flamed longing eyes would have dropped if their 


owner would have allowed; 
| with which the elaborately mannish pose 
_ of ber figure was instinct; something which 
was faint, half amused, half daring shame. 
| facedness, 

“JT shall be, though, directly,’’ muttered 
Dr. Meredith. 

Then he seemed to pull himself to 
gether. By a great effort he seemed to tear 
| away the confusing veil from bis senses, 

He squared his shoulders, and the look 

which he had never moved from the fig- 

ure opposite to him grew direct and pur. 
| poseful. 

‘*‘Look here, Althea,”’ he said, “I can 
only repeat my question, as you have 
given me no answer. Whatis the mean- 

| ing of this ?”’ 

Hespoke with an emphasis on each 
word, and little emphatic pauses bet ween. 

The figure in the door was turned to- 
| wards him, and the gray, laughing eyes 

became aggressively demure. 

“I’m very sorry,’’ was the response; 
‘‘but I can only repeat my answer. | can’t 
tell you anything until you make your 
meaning plainer.”’ 

With the words its owner's shapoly arm 
and band were stretched out to the straw 
hat on the table, and Althea spun it sbarp- 
ly and deftly round like a teetotum. 

“Whatis the meaning of this descent 

|, upon me—of yourcoming down herein 
that dress ? Why dia you do it? Does that 
convey itself to you, Althea ?”’ 

“Assuredly it does, Jim. I can always 
manpage to give a plain answer to a piain 
question. This answer is very simple.” 

“Give it, then, please.”’ 

“Why in the world do you barricade 
that door so, Jim? Arethere barglars in 
the house from whom you wish to preserve 
me? Tell me and then I'll tell you. You 
don’t know how funny you look!" 

There was a twinkle in the defiant danc- 
ing gray eyes which unconsciously ap- 
pealed to Dr. Meredith so muck as 60 make 
him loose bis hold on the door handle, and 
come a step or two into the room. 

‘Don’t be so childish !” be said, dissov- 
ering instantly with vexation what he had 
done. ‘Come to the point, Althea, pray!” 

With a quick gesture, Althea foided her 

| arms, and having thereby etill wore ex- 
aggerated her mannish pose, gazed up into 

_ her questioner’s eyes, with the same def- 

, ance—defiance that, for the moment, quite 
quelled the struggle, half-hidden shame 
faced ness, 

“I came because | ehose, Jim. That's 
the answer.”’ 

‘Because you choss?’”’ eehoed Dr. Mere 
dith mechanically. 

Then, leaving the door, he took two or 
three quick strides across the room. Under 
her eyelashes, Althea watched him co 
vertly, apparently to see if he was coming 
to her side. Finding his steps passed by, 
the gray eyes instantly became absorbed 
in an ostentatious survey of the details of 
the room. 

“Becausa you chose?” he repeated 
blankly. 

Althea leaned hertwo elbowson thé 





| 


ing light in the eyes, which last was now _ table, rested ber chin on her hands, and 


looked at Dr. Meredith across the corner 
of the table that was all that now separated 
them. 

“I choss to eome, because | meant 0 

_beip you!’ she aaid. “And I mean it 
still!” sbe added. 

‘To help me?’”’ ne said. 

“To help you,” she repeated. “Didn't 
you write to meon Wednesday, to sy 
that you were so overworked you dido’t 
know which way to turn?”’ 

She paused. 

“Yes,”’ Dr. Meredith said slowly. ‘Ye 
I certainly did.”’ 

“Didn’t you say—be honest, now, 
got your letter in my pocket—that you 
could not possibiy go on as you were 
doing, and that at the same time you oaw 
ne prespest of getting jauy, help, bees? 


[’vée 
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the practice wouldn’t stand it, at pres- 
” 

th voice had exchanged some of its de- 
fiance for confidence, as she went on; or 
rather the confidence hac been added to 
the defiance. 

And Dr. Meredith stood before her, for 
the moment almost guiltily. Before he 
could speak, she spoke again. 

«jf it wasn’t trae; if you were working 
on my feelings only,’’ she went on, ‘‘on 
your own head be it, Jim! But you 
wouldn't. And I believe it was quite 
true, from looking at you. You’re looking 
tirea and, fagged—very fagged indeed,” 
she added, with a pretty little movement 
of the chin resting in ber bands. “I shall 
pave to take you in band, first of all. I 
wonder if you’ll be as good a patient as 
that nice little choking——”’ 

“aithea!’ Dr. Meredith’s voice was 
very tense and sharp. “Althea! Don’t 
for goodness sake, gO on talking in this 
absurd manner! Collect yourself, pray, 
and let us consider what ig the best thing 
to be done; the best course to takein this 
preposterous situation !"’ 

“In what way ?” she asked coolly. She 
was leaning back in her chair now, with 
one slightly clenched hand resting firmly 
on the table. A curious change had come 
over ber with her last measured little 
senteccs. Her personality was no longer 
that of the exaggerated young man, that 
hitherto she had seemed to be. She had 
become, all at once, very much herself; 
Althea Godfrey; and Althea Godfrey in 
ber firmest and most decided mood, 

“Tne best thing to be done, to my 
mind,” she added decisively, “is to con- 
sider where] had better go to find lodg- 
ings) There are decent rooms to be had 
somewhere, I suppose?’”’ There was just 
aslight shade of anxiety in her voice as 
ahe spoke the last words, 

“Lodgings !’’ exclaimed Dr. Meredith. 
“Rooms! Are you mad, Althea? Upon 
my word, I think you must be.”’ 

“Why 7?’ 

The monosyliable was spoken very 
steadily. If the defiant light in her eyes 
wavered fora moment, the wavering was 
eo slight as to be imperceptible, 

“Why? Need you ask? Could any sane 
woman dream for a moment of staying 
here ?”’ 

“lam quite sane, and I intend, not unly 
to talk of it, but to do it.’” 

Asshe spoke Althea lifted her head 
and looked steadily into Dr. Meredith’s 
eyea with a light of resolution stronger 
even than the defiance, shining in her 
own. 

He met her gaze equally steadily. For 
along minute the two gazed at each other 
in perfect silence. Then Dr. Meredith 
made a halfchoked inarticulate sound 
which was more expressive in its inarticu 
lateness than any words could have been, 
and turning on his heel, stalked past 
Althea to the window, where he stood 
staring at the red-brick garden wall, as if 
the sight might help him to arrange the 
chaotic tamult of thought which was 
making his senees whirl. 

He felt like a man in a dream, a dream 
which had suddenly enveloped his senses 
atthe moment when he pulled up the 


street on his way home, and swept away | 


everything else before it. The afternoon, 


the thoughts and ineidents of his day’s | 


work, were allas wholly removed from 
bim now asif they bad taken place in 
another sphere, Nothing seemed real and 
nothing seemed either possible or impos 
wble, in the confused, dazed world in 
which he found himself. 

As ina bad dream incident after inci- 
dent, each more unreal and impossibie 
than the last, seemsto develope out of 
Yaguenese, so it was with him. First, he 
had been absolutely stunned, as it were, 
by the sight of Althea Godfrey at his side 
in the road; then his bewildered brain had 
bad totry and realize the fact that she 
herself, in the flesh, was sitting at this mo- 


Ment here, in his presence, in his own | 


room; and, lastly, behad beeu wholly 
carried off his feet by her statement as to 
ber intentions, 

The more he tried to arrange things in 
his mind, the more he tried to think of 


What was best and reasonable for him to | 
™y, or to do, the more the whole situation | 


rose before him in an immensity of be- 
Wildered incredulity that took from him 
every shred of judgment, and every par- 
Sele of concentration. 

Three minutes passed, but they might, 


for , 
ned “1 he knew, have been three hours, 
“efore the cause of all this bewilderment 
TOKE iy 1pon it 

Althea Godfrey said 


“Scbanically, in the merest instinctive 
an -t 
‘wer to his name, Dr. Meredith turned 


round—haif hoping, he did not know how | 








or why, tbat the dream might have been a 
dream indeed, and that, turning, he 
should find itso. But he was doomed to 
realize the contrary at once. 

“Look here,’’ she continued, ‘‘I bave not 
had this thing fairly out yet. Listen to 
me,’’ 

Dr. Meredith showing no signs of doing 
otherwise, the gray eyes which had in- 
Spected his face to discover whether he 
méant to obey or no, left it and fixed 
themselves on the wall just above his 
head. 

“You must look at what I have to say 
reasonably,”’ she went on. No answer, 
opposing or otherwise, came from bim, 
and she seemed to bring to an end her 
preparatory breaking of the ground, and 
to attack ber argument determinedly. 

“You cannot deny—you have not at- 
tempted to deny—that you are over- 
worked, and must have help. I should 
like to know who is a more proper person 
to help you, than I; and who has a better 
right. As to my powers, you know al! 
about them, and you've said often enough 
that you believed in them. I am better 
qualified than any ordinary assistant you 
could get, end I have had enough ex- 
perience to make me useful. I am per- 
fectly strong, physically; I have no work 
whatever of my own at present; I ac- 
knowledge no claims on me greater than 
yours. 


to Dr. Meredith’s face, “Jim, I cannot 
have you slave yourself to death while | 
can prevent it, and I do not mean to,”’ 

There had been an odd softening in ber 
trenchant tones witb the last rather un- 
expected turn to her argument, and the 
gray eyes shone with something that was 
neither triumph nor défiance, 

‘You see that, Jim, dear?’ she added. 

For Mr. Meredith, that tone in her voice 
and that altered something in her eyes 
seemed to makéea way outof his dream, 
His face changed asif he touched some- 
thing real,and something familiar, too, 
and took his stand on it. 

“My dear girl,’’ he said, coming, as he 
spoke, much nearer tothe gray-clad younz 
man, and resting his band on the back of 
ber chair, ‘don’t think for one instant 
that I fail to understand what made you 
think of this wild plan; I do not, in truth. 
I know it was your )ove for me; and, Al 
thea, I’m grateful to you with all my 
heart for the thought. But it’s wholly out 
of the question that you should carry it 
into practice, You must see that, in your 
heart.”’ 

He paused, and she wheeled round in 
her chair towards him. 

“But I do not see that. I wholly refuse 
to allow that itisso, If——”’ she hesitated 
and broke off, and all at onoe, for a mo- 
ment, that suppressed shamefacedness as- 
serted itself, and the gray eyes suddenly 
tell to the floor. 
though. 
than a second, they were raised, and it had 
gone into the background again. ‘“‘If——’’ 
she began, in an oddly uncertain tone. 
And then she broke off again. ‘‘You 
know as wellas I do thatit was the only 
thing to be done,’”’ she added, and the 





addressed to Dr. Meredith alone, 
| herself also. “You know that the people 
here would never have accepted, or be- 
| lieved in, a woman doctor as such, even if 
it had been possible, which it was not, 
naturally, for me to come here and stay in 
—in my own person. If that’s all, Jim, 
itis nothing; it’s an affair of mine and 
| not of yours, and entirely my private con- 
cern. Nothing more.” She had spoken 
rapidly and hotly, and now she stopped 
abruptly. She paused a moment, and the 
corners of her spirited mouth relaxed a 
little. ‘‘And consider now,’’ she went 
on, “how excellently 1 have begun. Con 
sider what flying colors I came off with 
| just now. The people who were frighten 
ing my little choking boy into fits took 
as kindly to your new assistant as if he 
had been friends with them all his life.”’ 
The recollection brought back to Althea’s 
eyes the dancing, saucy light. 
“There’s my name, too, 
added gleefully. “Dr. Godfrey! 


true as true!”’ 
A feeling ot keen delight in the success 


of the past hour, and also the success 
which she believed herself to be just at- 
taining with Dr. Meredith now, was de- 
veloping the mischievous enjoyment into 


Jim?’ she 
It’s as 


excited triumph. 


hr htenecd 
But brightened 


precise as her ey6s 

a The yer) ¢ 
re ‘ yer ¢ 
ts 
t 
wards er had iaste 
wait 


gently 


until now He had lently 
ing, prepared to ex postulate again 


and forbearingly aa before. 


In fact,” here the gray eyes were | 
suddenly brought down from their level | 








It was but for a moment, | 
Before the pause had lasted more | 


But as he saw the excitement in her 
manner, all trace of gentleness and for- 
bearance vanisbed from him. He took his 
hand from ber chair, and moved abruptly 


away, a frown settling down into deep | 


lines on his brow. 
“It is not your private concern!’ he 
said sharply. “It is mine also! You 


cannot suppose that it is anything but ex- | 


tremely painful to me—you don’t for a 
moment imagine that I shall allow——’’ 

Althea interrupted him. A sudden wave 
of hot color had swept over her face, and 
her eyes were sparkling. 

“Your permission is not asked, you 
see,’ The crisp impulsiveness of her voice 
seemed to suggest something behind of a 
highly inflammable nature, ‘And there's 
no occasion for you to give yourself any 
pain on my account, I assure you.’’ 

The hostility which had developed so 
suddenly in her tone—so suddenly indeed 
that it might have suggested, if Dr. 
Meredith’s mental condition had not been 
far beyond the reach of suggestions, a 
sense of weakness within—acted upon his 
sorely perturbed mind much asa sudden 
draught of air acts upon a smouldering 
fire. 

“That may be your opinion,” he said 
hotly. ‘I’m sorry | can’t agree with you! 
I don’t want to put into words what I feel 
on the subject, because it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to either of us. Hut that you 
should so far forget yourselt——”’ 

Bat again he was interrupted. That in- 
flammable something within the grey- 
waistcoated breast which was heaving ex- 
citedly, now burst into open flame of the 
fiercest and hottest description. And 
Althea had sprung to her feet, with her 
head thrown back and her eyes flashing. 

‘Forgetting myself!’ she ciied, From 
the exceeding indignation of er voice it 
would have seemed that Dr. Meredith 
stood to answer, not only for his own 
speech, but as the personification of 
something that could not be too violently 
repulsed. “How dare you say such a 
thing as that, Jim? It is you who are 
forgetting yourself, I think !’’ 

“Which only shows that you don’t 
know what you are saying, as 1 hope to 
Heaven you don’t know what you're do- 
ing!’ he retorted hotly, the fire of his 
feeling burning hotter, as it seemed, by 
contact with hers, 


There’s a train back to town from Fern 
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} 


clenched on the back of a chatr, listening 
| intently. 

Dr. Meredith unlocked the door, 
| opened {it perbaps a quarter of an loch. 

“Who isit?’ hesaid roughly. “What 
ia it?’ 

“It’s frou: Mr. Marlitt’s lodge. Saundera 
has took aturn for the worse, sir. Aud 
would you go at onc, please. And there's 
agroom from Orchard Court, sir, come 
just at the same minute. Little Miss Alice 
Mainwaring bas fallen into the fire and 
burnt herself awful. And will you go 
there this minute, sir, too, please.” 

Dr. Meredith's endurance touched its 
limite, He took refuge in inaane and 
hel pleas irony. 

“To both of them atonce!’’ he said. 
“Yos, Mra. French, of course I will. How 
could you suppose I should hesitate for a 
moment? It's absolutely impossible that I 
should leave Mary Combe this evening, 
but of course, one place more or less is of 
no consequence under the circumstances, 
Don't let any one be at all oneasy.’”’ 

A conviction entered Mra, French’s 
mind at that moment, never afterwards to 
be completely uprooted, that hard work 
had told upon Dr. Meredith at last, and he 
was temporarily unaccoupvtable for his 
speech. She was staring at the crack of 
the door with a face of horrified bewilder- 
ment, when the door was suddenly and 
coolly opened from behind him, and the 
gray-clad figure of the new assistant came 
to her relief. 

“T'd better take the fresh case, of course !’’ 
the young man observed calmly to Dr, 
Meredith. ‘Where's the messenger, my 
good woman? We’s brought atrap of some 
kind, I suppose ?”’ 

And with one glance at Dr. Meredith, a 
glance which burled at him defiance, de- 





termination, and triumph, that gentle 

man’s assistant strode outof the room 

with aswinging step, and disappeared, 
“Shall I tell the boy from Marlitt’s as 


| you’re coming, air?” 





“Now, look here, Al- | 
thea, we’!] have no more words about it. 


Morton in about an hour’s time, and you’|! | 


go back in it. 
soul, that by this time to morrow you will 
be as sorry as I am that you were such a— 
such a——”’ Dr. Meredith here became in- 
articulate, though by no means less ve- 
hement. 

Itis comparatively easy for a man- 
even fora manin Dr. Meredith’s turbu 
lent frame of mind—to issue commands, 
but their fulfilment is another matter. 

Althea stood facing him for a moment, 


| the color coming and going in her face in 


great burning rushes, her eyes dilated 
and luminous, ber features quivering. 
Then, with a fiercely feminine gesture 


| which sat most quaintly upon the slender 


masculine-looking figure,a sudden pas- 


defiance in her tone was somehow not sion of defiance flamed up in her eyes, and 


but to| 


she stamped her foot. 

“f won’t go!’ she said. “I won't, I 
won’t, Jim! And you can’t make me!” 

They stood confronting one another, Dr. 
Meredith with a kind of dazed, incredu- 
lous realization of the undeniable truth of 
her last words struggling in his expression 
with his flery indignation; his assistant 
crimson from brow to chin, her fierce, 
defiant eyes full of tears, iminovable 
determination trembling in every line of 
her face, her fingers tearing desperately at 
a pocket handkerchief that resembled # 
small sheet. And at this auspicious mo 
ment at the door of the room there caiié a 
tap, a low, persistent, confidential tap that 
De. Meredith knew too well. 

“If you please, sir, if you please.” 

It was Mrs, French’s voice, and Ita tone 
was urgent. An expression of despair 
mingled with the other expressions al- 
ready contending for pre 6minence on Dr. 
Meredith’s face, and he called out in 
coherently and hopelessly: 

“All right, Mra. French, 
Say I'm coming.”’ 


By-and-by 


But Mrs. French was not to be thus dis- 
posed of. 

“Yos, sir,’ she said. ‘Kut there’s 
somebody come for you very particular 
from two places, please sir. And they say 
they’re dying, sir! 

Mecha al 7 4 4 

gt 4 Dr. M ‘ 

' a A 
stillalight with passionat® fee Ky 
turned her head sharply on the worinan’s 
last words, and she swod now, her hand 


And I hope, with all my | 


With an expletive before the force and 
directness of which Mra. French retreated 
to the other sido of the passage, Dr. 
Meredith broke into a discordant laugh, 


“Oh yes, I snpposn so!” he sald reck 
lessly. “Things have arranged thermn- 
selves, you se6, Mra. French. Tell bim 


I’m coming.”’ 





CHAPTER V. 

T was half-past ten on Sunday morniaog; 

| a lovely, brilliant April morning. 
The four cracked old bells of Mary 
Combe church were chiming, and produc 
ing thereby a sound which was even more 
discordantly quavering than their week- 
day efforts in connection with the clock, 
But Mary Coinbe was used to the sound 
and respected it, with a respect that the 
newest bell metal of the newest bell- 
founders could never have gained. Thore 
were lengthy traditions afloat iu the place 
anent the age and dignity of the chures 
bells, and a proposal made by Mr. How 
ard to renew them had met with uncon 


| cealed distavor. 


The peopleof Mary Combe were obay- 
ing the voice they respected and culy 
preparing themselves to go to church. 
For though, a4 has been said, «calm in 
difference to sermons was one of the char- 
actoristics of Mary Counsbe, another was the 
somewhat inconsistent conviction whien 
dweitinthe minds of # large section of 
that community, that it waa a duty to 
go and “sit under’ them with weekly de 
ference. <A few whe had 
a leaping towaids slow progression, and 
much conversalion on the way, were al- 
ready wending their way in groupso! twos 
and threes, which now and then, in the 
pursuli of & Cominon interest, 
mated with each other, 

In the midst of them, threading bis way 
through them with # quick troad that was 
in odd contrast to their more contempla 
tive gait, walked Dr. Meredith. That he 
was not going to church, his dress, which 
was his everyday suit of brown, testified 


individuals, 


alnalga 


to the oyos wileh veanned him as he 
passed. In Mary Combs «a« in wider 
spheres, a black coal anian’ 4 high hat 
were, if your rank in Iife pormitted you 


to purchase thess »Frtlicles, 


necessary to 


Absolutely 


appearat churchin. Even 


Mr. Sharpe, the s#somewhia! struggling 
owner of Mary Combo's ons shop, 
mnanaged to prodtice these creientiala, It 
Was 4180 WGOll Known and nuders'ood that 
Dr. Meredith was very : y #4 busy on 
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THE LAST VIOLET. 


The fallow jandsare brown and bare, 
The sere lenves eddy tn the alr; 

The plover, with « Mttul ery, 

W hirle round tn circles to the sky 


The dul! clouds lower, big with rain; 
For one emall fower I search in vain 
Yet stay! I note ‘neath yon old yew, 
On churchyard mound, an eye of blue; 


A floweret bathed In tear dew wet, 

tone last sweet autumn violet; 

She gives « sigh to bright days past, 
Then bows her head, and meets the binast. 


Thus at Life's close, should all seem drear, 
Some comfort iw for ever hear, 

To teach us resignation. Then 

We die; nor seek reward of men. 


A Risky Revenge. 


KY A. HERESPORD, 











was drawing to its close, and Turin 

was amusing iteelf in ite usual way— 
dancing bere, playgoing thore; singing, 
shouting, supping, laughing, love mak- 
ing, buying and selling everywhere; 
brawling and squabbling one moment, 
and embracing the next, 

More or less, the entire population 
seomeod to be drinking freely of the 
draught of pleasure, knowing by experi- 
ence that the approaching ashes would be 
dry enough; and, if you had looked with 
attentive eyes, you would have learned to 
class and qualify the different degrees of 
intoxication indulged in (of course I mean 
moral intoxication). 

Ten days or so yet remained for the uo- 
restrained exercise of toe and tongue be. 
fore the long and lugubrious Lent would 
put in her appearance—lank and lean, 
with forbidding face, and with besom in 
hand to sweep away all frivolity for a sea- 
gon; and of these ten days everyone 
seemed intent upon making the most 

At the end of them, many who were 
able to do #0 would hurry off to 
Milan for the Carnevalone and a final 
draught of pleasure, blessing St. Am- 
brogio in their hearts for baving conferred 
upon the aister city the privilege of a few 
extra hours of dissipation. It was a queer 
boon for a saint to bestow; but I never yet 


¥ WAS in the year 188h—. The Carnival 


heard anybody abuse him for doing so— | 


on the contrary, I can safely assert its 
having procured him quite a harveat of 
blessings. 

But to my story. 

Let ue enter a drawing-room on the first 
floor of one of the best housesin Via della 
Laecca. 

The apartment is large, well propor- 
tioned, and extensively turnished, and 
contains certain objects that are usually 
consigned to another chamber: a case of 
pistols, a pair of foila, dumb-bells, a rid- 
ing-whip or two, to say nothing of an 
enormous mastiff on the hearth-rug and 
an ape upon the high back of a carved oak 
chair. An entire table is given up to 
cigars and their relative belongings. 

The grand piano, in ebony and gold, is 
laden with the scores of operas and other 
music; there are books in the principal 
modern languages littered about, or ranged 
in somewhat untidy rows in the dwarf 
bookcases. There are pictures on the 
walla, flufly rugs upon the carpet, old 
china on brackets, low sofas and luxuriant 
chairs, plants in the windows, wealth 
everywhere. Yet the ensemble would 
not please one in a hundred, for the walls 
and furniture are covered in dark green, 
the former in velvet, the latter in brocade, 
and the eflect of the total ie dismal and 
depressing in the extreme, 

No stranger could have declared, if 
called upon to do 80, whether the room 
was that of a man ora woman, He would 
have been obliged to say: “If toa man, 
he must be a poor, effeminate creature; if 
to a woman, she must be a virago."’ 

George Sand, Princess Metternich, Rosa 
Bonbeur, or Sarah Berohardt might have 
indulged in a siinilar saloon without a 
word's being said on the matter; but there 
were neither Bonbeurs nor Bernhardts, 
Metternichs nor Sands at Turin; so it gave 
rise to much small talk; and many who 
had never seen it described itasa kind of 
Bluebeard’s chamber, easy enough to 


enter, but dificult to escape from un 
scathed, 

And there was some siight shade of 
truth In the latter assertion. Good round 
suins bad passed from the purses of the 

uckliews t the pockets f the lucky 
~ ' e sbheite f those sap-green walla 
But in al nesty and bonor, be it under- 
stood. Stakes usually ran high, it is true, 
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but playing was not compulsory, all were 
perfectly free to risk or refrain, as best 
they pleased. 

The Breguet clock upon the verde antico 
chimney-piece is chiming two as a lady 
visitor enters the room, and throwing off 
her boa, crosses its entire breadth and en 
sconces herself in one of the comfortable 
chairs opposite the fire, She is evidently 
an habituee of the place, for Tom, the 
mastiff, gives her a sleepy welcome—a 
giance with motionless head and a wag 
with mutilated tail—after which, like Dr. 
Watts’ sluggard, though without ‘‘turn- 
ing,’’ he peacefully ‘“‘slumbers again.” 

The ape's reception was less amiable. 
He chattered and grinned from his perch, 
running along it from left to right and 
right to left, as if uncertain, from pre- 
vious experience, what to ex peci—a cuff or 


& caress—and desirous of showing bimeselt | 


prepared for one or the other. Countess 
Avogedro had adminisiered both on sun- 


dry well-remembered occasions, 


She was a pretty little woman, plump 
and pleasing; with a good income and a 
keen relish for life; and, best of al!, a bus- 
band who adored ber to the extent of 

never denying ber anything. She drove 


| and danced through life to ber heart's | 


content; while he, heavy and bulking, 
followed in her wake as best he could. 
The dark portiere is jerked aside and 
the mistress of the house enters. With a 
nick of welcome to the Countess, and an 
exclamation of ‘‘what horrible weatber!’’ 
uttered in a deep voice, she flings herself 
into the chair opposite her guest. 
You then at once catch the reason of 
| ber surrounding herself with household 
gods the color of sodden spivach. Her 
| face is amongst the most ill-favored ever 


| whom she had secretly determined to try | 


Her voice is certainly splendid. Were 
she not bump-backed, she could go on the 
stage to-morrow.” 

“Apropos. What have you decided 
upon for Tuesday nigbt?”’ 

“A domino, I think.’’ 

“So bave I. One can enjoy oneself 80 
much more. And lam going to dance— 
ob, for bours.”’ 

‘Miles, you mean.” 

“Yes, if you like. And so is Avogadro. 
And we are guing to have such «@ galop to 
gether. Big as he is, there isn’t a manu in 
Turin can dance like him.” 

A vision of a gamboliing elepbant rose 
to Madame Duro’s mentaleye. But she 


seid nothing. Sbe knew bow infatuated | 


—the word is the world’s, pot mine—her 
friend was with her husband, and she 
laughed at her for being #0, even while 
confessing to herself that it must be ali 
very pleasant. 

The image of another rose and drove 
out the remembrance of the Count’s un- 
coutb attractions—that of Countess Hi- 
naldi’s brother. Her discolored tace 
flushed. It might have been tbe fire; it 
might also have been anger at the 


Countess having tried to diminish her | 


merit in the eyes of the only man in all 
Turin whom she cared to please, and 


and conquer. It wasa bold ambition, but 


Madame Duro was also a bold woman, 


aud whatever might bave been the cause 
of that flush, she was forced to turn her 


| attention to other things; for visitors made 


| seen. Notbing better than a skull, that | 


has turned brown from being buried in 
damp earth, can give an adequate idea 
of it. 
She is rich, a widow, childless, healthy, 
clever, even witty; but ugiy with an ugli- 


their appearance, and soon a Babel of 


tongues usurped the somewhat oppressive | 


quietude of that much-maligned and dis- 
mal drawing-room. 
* . * * * oe 
The Veglione at the Scribe Theatre was 
atite height In the boxes were seated all 
the elegance of the town; in the pit, which 


| had been boarded over level with the 


ness that no pen can describe, and that | 


must be seen to be understood, 

| Her year of mourning past, Madame 
Duro burst forth in an entirely new line. 
She had always been a blue stocking— 
now sbe appeared to aim at becoming a 


blackleg. She played, shot, hunted, . 


| fenced, boxed, smoked, and even dressed 
in male attire at times. It was whispered 
| that she had challenged an officer, and 
| would actually have fought, had he not, 
with a hearty laugh, declined the duel. 
In fact, she showed herself a perfect 
riddle, a second edition of Count Eton—a 
something, In a word, that everybody 
| laughed at, and whose dinners everyone 
was glad and ready to eat. 

“Well, Lulu, and what's the news?” 
asked Madame Duro, after she had lita 
cigarette, crossed her legs comfortably, 
and settled herself to her liking. 

‘Little or nothing, that I knowof. Why 
were you not sat Countess Rinaldi’s last 
night?” 

“I couldp’tgo. I went to see the fencing 
match, and brought a tribe here to supper 
afterwards,”’ 

“Well, it was a pity you did not come. 
Her brother was there, you know.”’ 

“What, the diplomat? Well, I am soriy 
I missed him, He bas traveled so much; 
and they say that he is very agreeable.’’ 

“As agreeable as bandsome. But you 
have seen him yourself ?’’ 

‘Yes; we met at Baroness Brizzi’s, but 
were not introduced.’’ 

“You are sure to meet him again. 1 
heard him say he was going to the 
Veglione on Tuesday.” 

“Allright. And how is the Rinaldi?” 

“Lively and spiteful as ever. I never 
heard such a tongue”’ 

“Of course not. Two such would be 
quite too much for thetown. And whom 
did she flay ?”’ 

“All her friends who were absent.”’ 

“Me amongst the number, then ?”’ 

“Of course, But not very severely.”’ 

“What did she say ?”’ 

“Oh, only that you were not half so 
clever and witty as you wished to ap- 
pear.’’ 

“Spiteful cat! I'll pay her out, though. 
I believe she carries her bump full of 
malice, ready to produce on occasion.’”’ 

‘| daresay she does. If you had heard 
her go on about Letizia Gamba!’ 

“And why? What has the poor girl 
done to her ?”’ 

“Nothing—only people say she would 
be a good match for her brother.”’ 

“So she would. And then?’ 

“The Countess doesn't want him to 
marry anybody; for if she can keep him 
Sins ié, bis money will go to her children.’ 

‘Yes; 1 see. Had yj any mus 

“A little. The Countess sang 

“That's all she can do, sing and slander. 


| scope of color. A garden of tulips sud- | 


stage, a turbulent c owd whirled and 
waltzed, undulated and tlowed—a tide of 
gaiety and excitement—s very kaleido- 


denly endowed with life and sentiment; 
motion mingled with something very like 
a tooch of madnesa, 

Banners and draperies hung round the 
house; they quivered in the heated air 
upon which a bundred odors floated. A 
flood of light from above illumined the 
gay scene. It fell full upon tinsel and 
tawdriness: upon veivet and silk; upon 
paste diamonds and dominos; upon kings 
and queens, courtiers and pages; sailors 
and shepherds; sweeps and barilequins; 
cooks and clowns; upon every sort ol 
garmentand personage one could desire 
or devise—the uniform of the soldier and 
the robe of the priest excepted. 

In one of the Court boxes sat a party of 
ladies and gentlemen—mere spectators, 
and clad in ordinary evening dress, 
Countess Rinald! was its hostess for the 
night, and the visits paid her had already 
been numberless. Society runs after those 
it fears quite as much as after those it 
loves. Perhaps even more. 

‘‘There is your brother, at last,’’ said a 
lady to the Countess; ‘standing just under 
Bo, 6.” 

The Countess adjusted her glasses; then 
said : 

“Yes, it is Alfonso. He told us he 
should be late. I suppose he’ll bonor me 
with a visit when he gets tired of being 
elbowed by the mob yonder. 1 cannot—— 
Ab, bon soir, Monsieur le Baron; je suis 
cbarmee de vous voir,’’ pursued Madame 
Rinaldi, breaking suddenly off and glid- 
ing into French to welcome the attache 
who just entered the box, and who spoke 
neither Italian nor Pied montese, 

‘Why are you 8» late?’ 

“I come from Madame de Castellengo’s, 
She has been good enough to sing to me, 
W bat a voice is hers !’’ 

“Not more beautiful than that of the 
Comtesse Rinaldi,” put in an elderly 
gentleman who was fearfully afraid of the 
lady’s tongue and never let slip an occa- 
sion of propitiating it. 

‘Oui, c’est bien vrai,’”’ rejoined Madame 
Duro, rising to retire. “Et puis, ou trou- 
verez vous un dos (do) comme celui de la 
Comtesse! I] est unique, tout a fait 
ubique,”’ 

Then, with a would-be-innocent swile 
and a mod of adieu, she slipped out of the 
box, leaving the Countess mute witb rage 
and purple with repression. Madame 
Duro’s Parthian shaft was clever as it was 
cruel; to notice would be to acknowledge; 
so her ladyabip was forced to suffer in im- 


potent silence and note With inward ire 
that the « IDié entendre had beer 
appreciated Dy her guests of the momer 
Meanwhils, Madame Dur netead 
descending to her iOge, Which was on the 
Oret tier and which was filled with friends, 


ate 
sped along the deserted corridor, up 4 
flight of stairs, and then on to a remot 
upper box which she had taken the pre. 
caution to secure. 

Her heart was light as her step—her 
wicked sally had been successful; and, ¢jj) 

| then, all her little plans had prospered, 

She reached the little dingy den withon; 
| baving met more tham a tew straggiors, 
none of whom had recognized her; she en. 
_ tered it a dark domino, to emerge from it, 
_a few minates later, as charming a yj. 
| Vandiere as any could wish to see, This 

implies that she was closely masked, 
| It was a cruel trick of Fate to have 
| united so plain a face to 80 faultiess fig- 
ure. Her hands and feet were perf 
and the dress she had chosen displayed 
| every curve of her form to the best ad. 

vantage. 

Throwing aside the brusque air and 

| man-like motion she generally displayed 
as a sort of token of defiance to the world, 
and a challenge to criticism, she tripped 
lightly down the stairs and, a few minutes 
later, entered the pit. 
| The revel was at its height, and the 
whole scene a tair suggestion of Pande 
monium. An unceasing roar; an endless 
| rush; a close atmosphere, a light rendered 
lurid by the dust floating overhead; such 
was what she encountered; and it was 
| some little time before ahe could discover 
| and approach the person she had come to 
/seek. She found bim at last, however, 
; and managed, after a littie manouvring, 
to secure a position in which he could not 
fail to notice ber. 

The Marquis Garofalo was nota bit like 
| his bump-backed sister, Countess Rinaldi, 
| He was tall and well built, with a thought 
| ful face and somewhat dreamy eyes—a 
| wan such as any woman might be eager 
| to win, and any wife proud to wear. 
| Jt was not very long before he wanaged 
to make hia way to where the vivandiere 
| was standing, and addressed her with one 
ot the stereotyped phrases in use on 
similar occasions. She replied in a voice 
that was evidently disguised but, at the 
fame time, pleasing. Quite different to 
the inane, parrotty ecream +0 common to 
masked bails; as also were her words to 
the imbecile rubbish generally uttered 
| thereat. The Marquis at once felt that be 
bad come across no common personage, 
| and a very short study of her pbeautifully- 

formed hands and fairy feet confirmed 

him in his conviction. 

A conversation ensued in which the 
lady contrived to exhibit, and al! without 
any manifest intention of display, a wit 
tempered by delicacy, a knowledge of the 
world and its ways, aud a sound judg- 

' ment, such as aroused no slight curiosity 
and adwiration in her companion. 

They made a tour of the scene, arm-in- 
arm. The vivandiere seemed to know 
every body and tc be recognized by none. 

“Who can she be?’ thought the Mar- 
quis, “She evidentiy belongs to Turin; 
yet she is quite unlike anyone | ever met 
before.’’ 

Finally they sat down upon a bench and 
passed in review the occupants of the 

boxes, His admiration and wonder in- 
creased at every sally. - Apropos of one 
se quoted “Hamiet” in the original; 
apropos of another ‘Les Precieuses Ridi- 
cules;’’ Goethe of athird. She seemed to 
speak all Janguages well, and not only to 
bave read much, but also to have profited 
by and retained what she bad read. The 

Marquis, a somewhat serious man in the 

main, was out of bimself at last with 

pleasure and suprise. 

One thing alone worried and vexed him: 
her decided refusal to unmask. No én- 
treaty could move her. 

“Not even fora moment?” he pleadet. 

“Not even for a moment, At somé 
future time—but I cannot te!l either wben 
or where—you ehali see my face, and—” 

“It cannot fail to be a charming one. 
With such a figure, such a mind! Ab, 
you cannot be other than beautifal.”’ 

‘*Don’t be too sure.”’ 

“Now you are jesting. But have pity: 
tell me, at least, where we are to meet.” 

“There is still a Veglione at the Rea! 
and two or three masked baila—we sball 
meet at one or the other.”’ 

‘Bat at which?” 

“Who knows?” 

‘““You promise ine, at least ?”’ 

‘*] promise you.” 

“And you will unmask ?’’ 

‘c'¥ en.’” 

“And by what token am I to recogni” 
you ?”’ 


} 


The vivandiere broke into a bear) 


igh The 
ere! Cony ted yi ir vw 

{ false compliments. If I am so sup* 
bave 


in form to the rest of my sex, a8 y 
, ade 
been trying for the last hour to persuad 
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me, how csn you have any diMculty in A wild impulse of mounting to try the 
recognising me? Ab, Marquis, I have | door assailed him; but good sense came to 
caught you at last!’ | the rescue and be remained where he was. 
“Not at all. For Venus herself could Slowly the minutes dragged on. All Tar- 
pass unnoticed under a domino, and if you in seemed to be flocking in—to the boxes 
were to wear one——”’ above and the pit below. All, save the 
“Jast what I intend to. Well, never | person whom alone be had come to meet. 
mind, I will make myself known to you.” | He, usually so calm and dignified, was 
“And till then ?”’ | growing agitated and irritable to a degree 
“You will eat and drink and sleep as such as to render a strong effort over bim- 
usual, I suppose.”’ | self needful to reply with equanimity to 
“Well; I am not very sure of that.” , the numerous greetings he encountered. 
“Shall you be thinking too much of ‘‘What the deuce is the matter with 
Letizia Gamba ?”’ Garofalo this evening?” asked a young 
“Of Letizia Gamba? No, indeed. She officer of hiscompanion. “He looks and 
is a good, nice girl; but I requiresome- speaks like a savage.” 
thing more than that.” | “Been losing at play, I guess, I heard 
“Money, perhaps. Bat Letizia has that’”’ | they staked high at the clab last night.” 
“I don’t care a straw for money—I have, ‘Well, I daresay it wastbat. I hope for 
plenty of my own.” | bis friends’ sake he doesn’t lose often.”’ 
‘Beauty then ?’’ | And away they atroiled, arm-in-arm. 
Her voice trembled slightly as she put They were of those who looked upon the 
the question. The Marquis hesitated. loss of Louis d’ors as the only one au- 
Then, after a moment’s pause: ‘Well, no , thorizing loss of temper. q 
man is indifferent to beauty, whatever he At last the happy moment arrives, The 
may say tothe contrary. But I will ad- crimson silk curtains flutter faintly—they 
mit that there are other possessions which, are drawn aside by a firm hand, and then, 
in a wife, fully make up for the want of | ob bliss! a lady in a dark green domino 
beauty. A man of sense chooses his better | and black velvet mask appears. She gases 
half for her moral qualities He who | leisurely round the house, one faultiessly- 
chooses his for her face alone must be a | formed hand resting upon the edge of the 
fool.” | box; surveys the now rapidly filling pit, 


An increasing uproar and a terrific 
swaying to and fro of the crowd puta stop | 
to all further conversation. The final, 
frantic gallopade had begun. They rose | 
from their bench. 

Like a leaf by the surge, the vivandiere | 
was swept from his side, and the Marquis | 
found himself alone, 

* . = * * e 

The Marquis Garofalo passed a long and 
most wearisome night at a private masked 
ball in the hope of meeting the vivandiere 
who, at the Scribe, had made such an im- 
pression upon him. Butall in vain. No 
vivandiere was there; nor anyone, indeed, 
whom he could identify with the lady of 
his longing. 

He went home, if not in despair, at 
least in a most melancholy mood. But 
there a consolation, as supreme as unex- 
pected, awaited him. A letter of over 
three pages, smélling faintly of attar of 
roses, charmingly expressed, and written 
in a bold, clear band that was rather mas- 
culine than otherwise in its character. It 
was signed ‘‘Vivandiere.”’ 

Weariness and vexation spread their 
wings and fied. He flung himeeltf into an 
arm-chair before the fire; dismissed his 
wondering valet, and read and re-read the 
welcome epiatle. 

It was as chariwing as the lady’s conver- 
sation had been; witty at times, sensible 
ever; yet not in the least premeditated or 
book-like, 

“She is one in a thousand!” exclaimed | 
the Marquis, laying down the letter upon 
the little table beside him and lighting a | 
cigar. 

‘She is one in a million !” he ejaculated, 
upon coming to the end of a third perusal. 

Then he set to work to count the hours 
that must elapse before the Veglione at 
the Royal Theatre should take place—to 
which Veglione, she wrote him, she 
should go; adding that he would find her 
in Box No. 15, on the second tier. 

The Marquis was in the seventh heaven, 
and on going to bed, slipped the letter 
under his pillow. His last thought be- 
fore falling off to sleep was the determina- 
tion to go to the box-office as soon as he 
had breakfasted. And sohedid. But he 
might have saved himself the trouble, for 
be was unable to learn anything. The 
box had been taken and paid for by 
& servant in plain livery. Had it been the , 
matter of a regular subecription the name | 
would have been asked and registered— 
but forasingle night no such formality 
as booking was practised. 

As he came downstairs he cursed the | 
impreesario for an imbecile and the book- | 
keeper for a buffoon. 

And, having relieved himself thus ra- 
“onally, he returned home to cajole time 
as best he might. 

The Marquis's standing was such as per- 
mitted of his being unfashionable when it 
80 pleased him; owing to which, eleven | 
o’clock found him already in the house, 
looking up anxiously at No. 15. 

Nothing but the closely-drawn curtains 
rewarded his diligence. 

Well, he thought, he was on the spot, at 
any rate, and that was better—infinitely 
better—than being at home and watching 
the hateful hande of the clock. So he 
‘ock a turn in the house, peeped into the 

yor take an 
the present—haven « 





and then returned to ther 
Ok at the—for 
hopes, 
The boxes were slowly filling, but No. 
15 was as yet in statu quo. 


f his 


then seats herself somewhat in the back- 
ground and out of the immediate glare of 
the light. 

Garofalo allows her ten minutes respite, 
and then mounts to the assault. 

‘She promised she would unmask,”’ he 
repeated to himeelf. ‘I shall see her at 
last!” 

He reached the door, paused for a seo 
ond, then knocked gently. 

“Avanti,’’ replied a voice that caused 
his heart—diplomat though he was—to 
bound in his bosom. 

He opened the door and entered. 

There sat his dream of the last few days. 
She extended her hand to him, and bade 
him take the fauteui: opposite. She was 
evidently glad to see him, and he fancied 
he divined a smiie behind that hateful 
mask. 

‘She promised to take it off,’’ he thought 
again, “and then——”’ 

‘**You received my letter, I see.”’ 

‘““Yes—and allow me to thank you a 
thousand times for it. You cannot guess 
what a relief it was. I had made sure of 
meeting you at the Duchess’,”’ 

“And you did not think me very bold?” 

“Bold? Why sbould I? On the con- 
trary, I thougat you very kind.” 

“You deem boldness and kindness in- 
compatible then ?”’ 

“Not always. Generally speaking, yes.’’ 

‘Well, exceptionally, then. Let us look 
for acase. That of the surgeon, for in- 
stance, who cuts in order to cure?” 

‘Yes. But I have always pitied the 
surgeon too—for you may be sure he also 
suffers at the pain he inflicts ”’ 

The lady sighed slightly. Then added: 


“And yet he has the courage to inflict it” | 


“Do you not admire him ?”’ 

‘I do more—I envy him.” 

“Youenvy him? And why?” 

“] am going to play his part.” 

“His part? When? How?’ 

“To-night. Before you leave this box.’ 

“Then the patient must he——”’ 

‘‘]] Marchese Alfonso Garofalo.’’ 

“I accept—accept 
you can do, one thing excepted, can tor- 
ture me; and I am bere to-night to conjure 
you not to do it.” 

“And that is—?”’ 

‘‘To deprive me of your presence.”’ 

The lady did not reply at once. She 
seemed to be trying to master some emo- 
tion or other. But whether of anger, or 


| what, the Marquis could not discover. 


“Perhaps you will not give me the 
chance ?”’ 

“How so? What do you mean?” 

“Perhaps it is you who will deprive me 
of your presence.”’ 

“Impossible! I swear to you——”’ 

“Hash. Don’t swear anything. Not 
yet, at least. Just suppose that 1 was not 
the beanty you have seen fit to take for 
granted that I am—what then ald 

“Had you asked me the question at our 
former meeting 1 should have hesitated to 
reply, perhaps. Reflection, your letter, 
my better self, my heart have taught me 
otherwiss. I can answer without hesite- 
tion, and like an honest man. I am 80 
thoroughly convinced of your other good 
qualities that, even if beauty is not one of 


your gifts, I shall, if you allow it, place 
your disposai.”’ 


myself and my fortune at 
Ma s, Marquis 1 are either very 
r \ she hesitated 
gener us v 
“Silly you would say know the 
- , os J . . ” 
world would say so—bDut! did not expect 


the word from you.’ 





“It was your own—not mine. Be sure 
that I would rather think of you as gener- 
ous.”’ 

“Do so, then, 
ample——”’ 

He took one of her bands in his, and 
raised the other as if to remove the mask. 


and 


She drew back, but did not withdraw 


the hand he was holding. 

“Wait a moment I will keep my prom- 
jee. I came bere to do so,”’ 

He drew bis chair an inch or two nearer 
and waited. Anxiety, suffering, hope al- 
ternately played upon his countenance. 

There was a pause, and, for the first 
time during the interview, the lady ap- 
peared embarrassed. 

“So that, however ugiy | may be—your 
opinion of me would not change?” 

“No, I tell you. Anyone can see and 
hear that you are a lady to your fingers’ 
ends. | can affirm that you are as superior 
in mind to all the rest of our great ladies 
as the sun is to the stars, I only wonder 
and regret that we have never met before. 
I wish to Heaven we had met before. No 
woman who was not virtuous and good 
could speak and write as you do, No, | 
repeat, that if you were as ugly as——’’ he 
stopped to seek for a smile—then, in a 
quicker volce and a triumphant tone, 
added: ‘‘as ugly as Madame Duro herself, 
it would make no change in me,”’ 

The lady rose slowly, stepped into the 
full glare of the lamps, and then sud- 
denly removed her mask. 

Madame Duro stood before him ! 

* ~ i oe * o 

Long, lugubrious Lent had at last come 
toanend. Frying pans were enjoying a 
respite; so were the fishes. The town 
recked somewhat less of oil. Butchers 
were rejoicing. 

So also were the birds, for they could 
once more sing in the budding blackthorn, 
beneath which the primroses clustered 
and the violets crept forth, called back to 
light and life by the smiles of the sky and 
the warmth of the sun. 

Our ci-devant Madame Duro, too, re- 
joiced; she had had her revenge upon the 
world at large, and upon Countess Rinaldi 
in particular. For she had married the 
Marquis—or, I suppose I should say, the 
Marquis had married ber. It is more po- 
lite, but, in compensation, less correct. 
The Archbishop himself performed the | 
ceremony in his private chapel, in pres- | 
ence of a select few only. Madame Avo- | 
gadro and her burly husband were among | 
the number. Countess Rinaldi bad ut- 
terly declined to be present. 
known to mourn over her decision. 

And in the actual Marchioness Garofalo 
you would with difficulty recognize the 
Madame Duro of former days, Nhe no 
longer filngs the gauntlet into the face of 











imitate the ex- | 





‘Scientific and Useful. 





ParigR Macugz —Papier mache is anew 
material sed in constructing bicycles, and 
| Itseemes they stand the wear and tear of 
| heavy road work very well. 

Lingn.—Linen can be marked by elec- 
tricity. The fabric is dampened with 
| water containing common salt in solution, 
| and a current is passed for about two sec- 
| onds from a silver die, carrying silver into 
| the fabric wherever the die touches. 
| Yawnina,—“Not only is it very healthy 

to yawn,’’ says a French pbysician, “but 

artificial yawning should be resorted to in 
cases of sore throat, buzzing of the ears, 
Catarrh and like troubles,’”’ It issaid to be 
as éfficaciousin its way as gargling the 
| throat, with which process it sbould be 
| combined. 
| In Stornms.—During a thunder storm, it 
is pointed out, the inhabitants of houses 
should not remain in the kitchen or other 
room where a fire ia burning In the grate, 
as the heated gases from the chimney top 
provide a line of least resistance, and this 
is so whether the house be provided with 
lightning rods or not, 

An Evgorric FLAG. —It Is stated that an 
electric novelty in the shape of a standard 
intended for night use has just been de- 
livered from the Kiel dock yard to the Ger- 
man imperial yacht Hohepzollern. The 
flag is four meters square, and the design 
is traced in colored electric lamps, which 
are lighted by a wire from the deck. An 
experimental illumination proved very 
successful, and gave the utmost satisfac- 
tion to the spectators, 

Finke Paces.—The tire paile of a large 
New England factory are all placed on 
books which work ou steel springs, The 
hook is strong enough to lift the pail when 
nearly empty, but a pail full forcibly de- 
presses it, a metal point being #0 placed 
that when the spring in closing présses the 
point it closes a battery circuit and rings a 
bell in the superintendent's office. He Is 
thus constantly advised if the water in the 
buckets bas evaporated, or if the pails 
have been removed from their places, 

OS 


Farm and lbarden, 


Hoous,—Hogs should not be allowed to 
run satiarge in the vicinity of railways 
over which swine are transported. In- 


No one was | fected hogs are frequently shipped to mar- 


ket, and there are sufficient droppings 
from the car to scatter contagion along the 
whole route, 

STRAINING —At adairy in Kerlin, fam- 
ous for the purity of ite milk, the milk is 


the world by aping the man and studying | strained through a wire sieve with a cloth, 


how best to unsex heraelf. 

Despite all her endeavors, she had re- | 
mained a woman at heart; and she proved 
it by adoring her husband and by making 
herself sincerely loved by him in return. 
She couldn’t change her face, of course— 
and I am not very sure that the Marquis 
would have wished her to do so, even had 
it been possible. Love bad changed all 
the reat and that was quite sufficient. 
Yes; her revenge was a very sweet one, 


| though she and her husband fully agreed 
| as to its having been terribly ‘‘risky.’’ 


willingly. Nothing | 


rr ee re 
THe PuLaKaT.—So aggressive is the 
plakat, a little fish from Siam, that the en- 
tertainment it affords has become a na- 
tional pastime but not a very creditable 
one, to say the least. The fishes are trained 
to go through regular battles, and are 
reared artificially for the purpose, while 
the license to exhibitthem to the general | 
public is farmed out and brimgs a large 
amount of money into the royal coffers, 
They are kept in aquariums built for the 


purpose and fed upon the larves of mos- 


quitoes, and every possible care taken of 
them. 

When the fish isin a quiet state, with 
the fins at rest, the dull colors are not at 
all remarkable. But if the two are brought 
together or within sight of each other, or 
even if one sees its own image in a look- 
ing-glass, the little creaturé becomes s#ud- 
denly excited. The fins are raised, and 
the whole body shines with metallic lustre 
and colors of dazzling beauty, while the 
protruding gill membrane, waving like a 
black frill round the throat, makes gro- 


tesque the general appearance. 
In this state of irritation it makes re- 


peated darts at its real or reflected an- 


on which rests a deep layer of fine sand. 
Before the sieve In again used tho sand ia 
putina hot oven to destroy any possible 
germs. 

Tue Horset.—A horse ia more valuable 
| when heis eightor ten years of age and 
| has learned to be a good horse with good 

sense; then the next ten years of his life 
| be js a pleasure and a benefit. It is prob- 
able that as we get to raising better horses 
we will take better care of them, and get 
out of ther all they are worth, 

ORcHAKDS.—An orchard started with 
one year old trees will often overtake one 
| set out from more mature growths. This 

is especially true of peach treeg. If they 

but have a good equipment of roots, they 
will grow while the older ones are recoy- 
ering from the effects of transplanting. 

Let there be not too much head, and at- 

tend to the trimming constantly. 

Tue Cows —The cowson a farm form 
an indispensable source of succesa, and in 
proportion to their qualities and the way 
they are treated and managed depends the 
degree of th«t success. Aside from di- 
rect products, they are Of permanent 
value as consumers Of roughage of the 
farm to be manufactured into beef or to be 


converted into the beast of fertilizers, 
Carrise.—It will not pay to pasture cat 
tle on small farms, where the utmost must 
be made froin each acre. To use five acres 
for the purpose for which one will suffice 
{a to lose the product of four. The soiling 
system will eventually change the present 
methods, and the preservation of green 
foods in the silo is the first step in that di- 


rection. Inthe future there will be no 


asturing of cattle. 


tagonist. If now twoare placed together § 
in a tank they rush at each other witb the a 
utmost fury } , a newle iw 
The battle is kept ne ia k 4 
r put to Hig! Dutt ey are yu 
tirely separated 64 ¢ . - “ 
gaudy fins, that ike flags f war are y aff " svoide 
never lowered until peace has been de- ated sing ne bD Jayne's 
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Of Life-Strength, 

There is a power of living which may 
be called life-strength. It is the force 
that holds the being together in spite of 
the shocks and straiuings to which the 
human craft is subjected is the tumul- 
tuous heaving of circumstances and the 
storm of existence, Those who possess 
this power in its fuluess and are strong 
in life live easily, while others in whom 
the life-+trength is weak are themselves 
weakly and ever exposed to the risks of 
wear and tear, and the oft-recurring 
danger of being dashed to pieces by 
some exceptional vicissitude., 

The production and accumulation of 
this life-strength depend very much on 

Not that it is necessary that 
of building up @ reserve of 
should) be carried on = con- 
eciously, Like most natural functions, 
it may be— and as a matter of fact is 
best— performed without the knowledge 
of the mind, but it may be accomplished 
as an act of volition, and that is why 
we have chosen it as the subject fora 
little friendly counsel. 

Everybody ought to have a large stock 
of life-strength. The sick and those 
who are frequently ailing or who sufler 


ourselves, 
the work 
strength 


from exhausting diseases stand in 
especial need of this strength, Upon it 
depend the happiness and, in large 


measure, the duration of life. 

The strength of life is derivable from 
one of several different sources. Some 
live by mind-force, some by verve-force, 
others by muscular strength, and there 
are those who seem t live almost ex- 
clusively by their purely animal powers 
of digestion and assimilation. Science 
has very nearly completed the proof 
that, notwithstanding its various forms 
and manifestations, the life which per- 
vades organic nature is one—that the 


confirmed and unalterable. 





life of the plant is the same in kind as 


that of the animal, even consciousness 
being included ! 

There can be little, if amy, doubt that 
the vegetable kingdom has mind of the 
same essence, though less in degree of 
development, as that of the animal. It 
is therefore possible to speak of the 


! which neone thinks it worth 


grades or orders of life as composing a | 
successive series of stages rising from | 


the lowest conceivable spark of vitality 
to the full blaze of intellectual genius. 
The life energizes the whole compound 
being, and is the same whether it ex- 
presses itself in a simple force of growth 
by nutrition, in virtue of which some 
tissue of the body extends or is replaced 
—as the yeast-plant is seen to grow 
under the microscope—or whether it 
expresses itself in the living thought of 
the poet or the statesman evolved by 
the change of place or form, or some as 
yet unexplained action, of brain-cells 
or molecules. 


rhe identity of the life of body and 
mind is the first lesson of the advanced 
puys and m the ight which 
that knowledyve sheds on the subject [ 
fe in act } sno longer difficult tu 
understand how comes to pass that, 
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whereas ‘ife is in all cases and under all 
conditions the same, it is infused 
through divers channels. 

The problem of individual life, when 
the task of living becomes difficult, is to 
discover in what particular direction 
the source of vital power most readily 
accessible lies, and to take especial care 
that the supply of life-strength through 
that channel is adequate to the needs of 
the whole body. If a habit of living by 
one form of vitality is established—as | 
generally happens—it is not easy to | 
change that habit; and, if anything 
hamper the accustomed supply, or ob- | 
struct the channel through which it is 
wont to flow, the stream of vitality may 
be interrupted or cut off altogether, and 
existence cease. | 

Nerve-force is something different , 
from mind-force, though the two forma 
of life-strength ure closely associated, | 
A man may be ‘‘nervous’’—using that | 
word in its true grammatical sense as | 
meaning full of nerve-force—without 
being ‘‘intellectual.’’ He may be quickly 
appreciative of his surroundings, sensi- 
tive to impressions, and responsive to 
stimuli. He may have keen and vigor- 
ous senses, and the skill and power 
which give excellence in feats of ad- 
dress, precision, and ingenuity, and yet 
exhibit no specia! aptitude for exercises | 
of the mind, properly so called. A 
being of this type not uncommonly lives 
by or through the energy of his favorite , 
pursuits, those in which he delights and 
excels, Cut him off from these sources 
of energy, and he will langui-h. 

It is absolutely indispensable to the 
integrity of the ‘‘man of nerve’’ that 
he should enjoy full and frequent op- 
portunities of exercising his nervous 
powers, and thereby increasing them, 
drawing life-strength through his ac- 
customed channels, At the same time 
it should be borne in memory that other 
sources Of supply ought to be cultivated, 
especially in the early years of life, 
when the habit of living is not as yet 


Muscular force stands next in ortler 
as we descend the scale, and the like 
rules apply to its exercise. The man of 
muscle must be active, or his life will 
not merely cease to be worth living, but 
become impracticable. Take an ‘‘active 
man’’ out of the sphere of activity and 
he will quickly lose heart and health, 
and finally begin to droop in idleness— 
not actual idleness, but a state of being 
which does not call out the energy by 
which he lives. Quiet is oppressive to 
him, and the absence of bustle occasions 
a depression of his vital powers which 
reduces him to the edb of death. 

Over-carefulness is a mistake; but it 
is right to take proper measures to 
ensure the integrity of such habits as 
we form for ourselves or allow those de- 
pendent upon us to contract. There is 
& preat tendency just now to push the 
competitive striving for excellence too 
far in one direction, making success in 
respect of the development of one part 
the being the result of failure in 
some other—a bad bargain. 

a a 

THERE is one social dishonor about 
while to 
say much in reprobation, but which does | 
more harm than any other known to us 
——we mean the dishonor of repeating 
conversations, opinions, circumstances, | 


of 


not made under promise of secrecy, but 


which a high sense of honor would treat 
as confidential, it hap!y a high sense of 
honor were the rule. It is odd that one 
of the best things a boy learns at school 
is to eschew tale-bearing and keep faith 
with his companions, while one of the 
most common practi-:es of society is to 
betray the trust contained in talk, and 
repeat to all what has been told in im- 
plied confidence to one. This habit of 
repeating what we hear is as fatal to 


the best intercourse of minds as to the 
liner feelings of integrity. 
| ecia ti 1 +} ntorws 
FI to employ the intervs 
ure among the greatest alds On- 
tentment that a man can possess lhe 


| with quiescence. 


'ened by euucation. 
| has been called a link between our in- 


| sure to turn out well.”’ 


with the moulding of the others, 
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lives of many persons are an alternation 
of the one engrossing pursuit, and a | 
sort of listless apathy. They are either 
grinding or doing nothing. Now to 
those who are half their livee fiercely | 
busy, the remaining balf is often torpid | 
A man should have | 
some pursuits which may be always in 
his power, and to which he may turo 


‘gladly in his hours of recreation. And | 


| 
if the intellect requires thus to be pro- | 
vided with perpetual objects, what must 
it be with the affections ? Depend upon 
it, the most fatal idleness is that of the 
heart; and the man who feels weary of 
life may be sure he does not love his tel- 
low-creatures as he ought. 


WE can encourage by exercise or re- 
press by neglect any faculty we possess, 
If we make no attempt to imagine any 
other joys, sorrows, passions, tempta- 
tions, or circumstances than our own, of 
course we shall not imagine, much less 
realize them, But this effort of the will 
can be largely added to and strength- 
The imagination 


tellectual and our moral natures. Every 
mentai exercise that calls it into play 
increases our power Of realization. 


Ir is in vain to think of cultivating 


| principles of generosity and benelicence 


by mere exhortation and reasoning; 
nothing but the practical habit of over- 
coming our own sclfishness and of fa- 
miliarly encountering privations and 
discomfort on account of others will 
ever enable us to do it when required. 
lndulgence infallibly produces selfish- 
ness and hardness of heart, and pnoth- 


'ing but severe discipline can lay the 
' foundation of a magnanimous charac- 


ter. 





‘Ir the eldest boy starts right,’’ said 
a good man one day, ‘‘the rest are pretty 
There was wis- 
dom in the observation. The eldest boy 
or girl in the family has very much to 
If 
only he or she be gentie-mannered and 
firm in principle, the younger ones will 
receive unconscious impressions fui good 
every day. 

IT costs but little to make a child 
glad—it costs but little to secure the 
grateful remembrance of a child; but, if 
it cost a hundredfold more than 1t does, 
it would be a profitable investment. It 
pays well to have a monument to our- 
selves in a child’s memory and affec- 
tions. And this we may have by a lit- 
tle thoughtfulness and attention. 


A CHEERFUL temper, joined with in- 
nocence, will make beauty attractive, 
knowledge delightful, and wit good-na- 
tured. It will lighten sickness, poverty 
and allliction, convert ignorance into an 
amiable simplicity, and render deform- 
ily itself agreeable. 


THAT adoration which a young man 
gives toa woman whom he feels to be 
greater and better than himself is hardly 
distinguishable, says George Eliot, from 
religious feeling. What deep and worthy 
luve is 80, whether of woman, or child, 
or art, or music ? 

A CERTAIN amount of opposition is 
& great help to aman. Kites rise against 
and not with the wind. Even a head 
wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in a dead 
calm, 

A MIND trained to. self-denial meets | 
trials with an amount of reserved moral 
lorce quite inexplicable to those less 
habituated to self-control. 





GiOODN Ese of heart is man’s best trea- 
sure, his brightest honor and noblest 
acquisition. [tis that ray of the Divinity 


which dignifies humanity 

4 - a ‘ 

. PLEAS I st in time misfor- 
tune 18 Courage to the heart, strength to 
the arm, and digestion to the stomach | 
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(CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDED}}. 


MARGUERITE.—J vlia, feminine of Julius 
—soft haired; Charlotte, feminine of Charles— 
manly, noble; Sylvia, feminine of Sylvanus— 
living in a wood; Laura—a laure); Heien or 
Ellen—light; Hugh—mind or soul; Alice ty the 
same as Adeline—of noble birth. 


Esste.— Your mother can give you good 
advice inthis matter. Talk it over with her 
You are too young to act for yourself without 
your parents’ advice and assistance. Do not 
be in any haste to marry. When you are 
fuirly in love you will think differently of 
marriage. 

ReADER.—The tunnels of the wor'd are 
estimnated to number about 1,142, with a total 
length of 514 miles. There are about 1,000 rajj. 
road tunnels, 12 subaqueous tunnels, 9 canal 
tunnels, and 40 conduit tunnels, with aggre- 
gate lengths of about 350 miles, 9 miles, 7 
miles, and 85 miles respectively, 


L. 8S. D —The largest families in Europe 
are to be found in Ireland; the average num. 
ber of children to a marriagé exceeds those of 
any othercountry. Russia follows next; then 
Spain, Italy and Scotland. England is the 
ninth on the list, and France the fifteenth, 
and last of alk. This calculation is by Profes. 
sor Mulhall, 


CyoLerR.--The word “biscait”’ is from 
the Latin bis, ‘twice,’ and coctus, “cooked.” 
This name has its origin in the military prac. 
tice of the Romans, whose bread or biscuit 
wae twice prepared in theoven. We still use 
the word to denote an unfermented bread, 
formed into flat cakes, and baked in the oven: 
but we no longer cook it twice, as in the olden 
days. 

Roy —The presentation of a wooden- 
spoon is designed to intimate tbat the person 
receiving it is only fit to remain at home and 
stir porridge. In former times presentations 
of three kinds of speons were made as the 
prize of merit at Cambridge—to some & gol, 
and to others, nextin order of mertt to them, 
a silver spoon; and the last honor-man in the 
mathematical tripos received a wooden one. 


GREYFRIARS.—Tne titie of “Post Laure- 
ate" is said to have originated in the reign of 
Edward iV. The word “laureate” weans one 
decked or invested with laurel. This shrub 
was sacred to Apollo, and it was consequently 
used to crown the victor in the R >man games, 
At « Inter period academic honors were tn- 
dicated by « crown of laurel with the fruit, 
The office ot Poet Laureate is bestowed by the 
sovereign. 

OLIVIA STANLEY.—Jacques de Molay 
was the last Grand Muster of the Order ot the 
Templars. He was born about 1244, entered 
the Order in 1265, became Grand Muster in 12%, 
wa infamously accused of witchcraft and 
other things, and virulently persecuted by 
Philip 1V. of France, and tried, with many 
others of the Knights of the Order by the L[n- 
quisitors, in 1310,and burnt with his koights, 
on March 11, 13514, 

STANISLAUS. —The C4ristmas tree was in- 
troduced froma Germany according to some, | 
but it did not originate in that country. Its 
origin dates from a very much earlier time 
than its appearance there, and was known in 
Egypt long anterfor to the Christian Era. 
The palm-tree is known to put forth a branch 
every mounth, anda spray of this tree, with 
twelve shoots on it, Was used in Egypt at the 
time of the winter solstice, as # symbol of the 
year completed, 

Cc. H. V.—(1) The first settlers of Virgi. 
nin were English, not French. They came F 
from England under the auspices of Elizu- 
beth, the “Virgin queen,” hence the name Vir- | 
ginix given by Sir W. Raleigh. (2) You ask § 
which ia the nicer name, Robert or Louis? It 
is hurd to tell. Both are of pleasant sound, 
und both recall interestiug historical associ. 
tions. Robert haus more endearing associa ‘ 
tions of this kind—as Robert Burns, Robert 
Bruce, both lovable beings, though “Bob” was 
“wild and wayward.” 

ANNA B.—In this time of earthquakes 
your query is a natural one. Although in 
localities where there are hot mineral springs 
they might be expected, nevertheless we do 
not appear to be in the line, so to speak, of 
these disturbances, which seems to run from 
Etna to Stromboli, and Vesuvius, and passing 
through Scotland to Hekla. Small earth- 
quakes do not appear to make theinsel ves felt 
beyond an area of about 500 miles in diameter, 
and more trifling ones might not be percep- 
tible at a distance of more than from 100 to 1” 
niles from it. In the case of really great 
convuisions, the diameters of the circles they 
affect may measure as much as from 1,/) to 
1,200 miles; but such as these are, most hap- 
pily, very rare. 

STuDENT.—The names of our days of the 
week are derived from their respective de- 
dication to the old Suxon gods and goddesses; 
but the Roman days were naturally named 
after their own. Sunduy was dedicated to 
Apollo or Sol (which corresponds with ours); 
Monday, to Diana, the huntress: Taesday, to 
Mars, the god of war; Wednesday, to Mercury; 
Thursday, to Jupiter; Friday, to Venus; Satur 
day, to Saturn. In most of the Koman m unt- 
ments the week begins with Saturn. The 
Saxons, like the Romans, dedicated Tuesday 
to the god of war, and probably ou! old 
rhymes respecting the influences of each day 
of the week onthe persons whose natal! day 

severally have fallen upon them, have 
licated that those born on a Friday i 


a—-, 


-“. 


Thay 
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re OVing ana giving evidently ana 
pression of the old Roman idea, that _— 
ated to Venus, “the goddess 
t } , lay t n. of aligg 
i that those born under saturn : 
ant i luence, would have to “work 


their living 
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TRIOLET. 





BY W. W. LONG, 





lier lips are red as the roses, 
The roses with delicate tips; 

Red roves kissed by the breeze, 
But I kissed the red of her lips. 


The red rose is very sweet, 
The bee of its nectar sips; 
But I the nectar of love divine, 
Take from wy lady’s lips. 


A Seek Cameo. 


BY Ss. U. W. 











THOROUGHLY old-fashioned June 

\ day; the hot air creeping lazily in 
IX through the half-closed “jalousies”’ 
of a morning room in a country house, 
is filling it with a languid warmth and 
perfume, even though the sun cannot 
gain entrance, 

Outside, the pretty garden is lying 
bathed in a flood of strong sunshine, and 
the hazy blue distance and quivering air 
tell of a still more fervent heat to come by 
and bye. A thorough June day, and a 
thoroughly delicious one to those who 
have leisure to do little more than enjoy 
it. So seems to be doing a young giri who 
is reclining in a chair near one of the open 
windowsofthe room—wmerely reclining, 
it is too bot for voluntary work; but 
pleasantly enough occupied with her 
thoughts, judging from the light in her 
inerry blue eyes, and the mischievous 
smile which plays over her face. Tall, 
lithe, and graceful, she is posed effective 
ly, because unconsciously. 

Her arma, from which the loose sleeves 
have fallen back, are thrown behind her 
head, and form a white pillow for her 
ruffisd hair. Her delicate features, clear 
skin, the small foot which shows beneath 
herlight morning dresa, form a perfect 
combination of girlhood. Nature seems 
to have given Dua Montgomery more than 
her natural share of good looks. 

Suddenly the door opens, and the girl, 
who was apparently lost in thought but a 
moment ago, s9ems to enter the room. 
When did she move? Surely our eyes 
have scarcely left her! but she is even 
lovelier erect than in repose. 

Look again. There is Dua Montgomery 
stiil seated as described; this is Una, her 
twin sister—her double—and, except in 
one or two points, her complete outward 
counterpart, 

The same height tothe fraction of an 
inch; the same light figure, delicate fea- 
tures, and pose of the small refined head; 
the same tricks of manner, small feet and 
hands, and above all the same voice, 80 
that even those who are constantly with 
them, bave to glance to see which speaks. 
Yet there isa noticeable difference when 
one looks again, though it is hardly dis 
cernible in this partially darkened room. 
Dua’s blue eyes dance with a mirthful 
twinkle, : 

Una’s dark gray ones glow like Heav- 
én’s stars. Dua’s are asa fountain when 
the sun sparkles on the water; Una’s like 
a fathomless lake, deep, intense and pro- 
found, 

Again Dua’s hair is golden; Una’s a rich 
brown, with little tips of ruddy gold 
gleaming here and there. Dua’s cheeks 
will vie with the petal of the rose; Una’s 
aré equally soft and velvety, but her 
creamy skin is colorless, excepting when 
she blushes, which is often, and her lips 
appear more vermilion than her sister's 
by the contrast. 

Dua springs from her chair as her sister 
entere; neither of the girl’s individuality 
se6ms complete, unless the other is pres- 
ent, 

“How long you’ve been, Una!’’ she 
cries, ‘‘All this time examining into that 
old linen-press and store-cupboard ?’’ 

Una shrags ber shoulders good-hu- 
moredly. 

‘OTis over now,’’ she says, “and I ‘an 
rest for a few minutes. Aunt Kerla 
would have all the spare blankets shaken 
for fear of moths; and they are a weight, | 
can tell you. Weare to be ready to drive 
with her by twelve,”’ 

“What! inthis heat And in that close 
‘arriage, I suppose! Ob! it is insaffer- 
able, Una. I do think she grows more un- 
bearabie 6very day. Whbyon earth can’t 





the maids shake the blankets? And why 
Aré we, women of twenty years old, to be | 


bliged to go out at stated times, whether | 


wewileborno? Itis too bad. If father 
ther knew it “ 
06, and I shall write agai: 
» aNd tell them that Ican stand it n 


longer ”? 
Una laugbs, and puts her arm around | 


her sister, looking into her face as she 
does #0, 

‘It’s notthe close carriage this time, 
you excitable little goose—the open one— 
and we are going shopping into Ruddi- 
ford, while aunt calis upon Mies Crazitop ! 
Don’t write any more complaints home, 
Dua darling. Mother frete now because 
she'can’t better things for us, and where 
ever wo went, there would be something 
to put up with. Another year, or at least 
two, will bring them to England, you 


know, 80 we needn’t worry them for. 
| Kezia Scatterlove, is called Aunt by cour- 


trifies,”’ 
“Well, perhaps you're right; after all, 


we've friends here we should be sorry to. 


lose,” and Dua laughs again with a height- 
ened color, “Sut Aunt Kezila builds too 
much on being our only relation. I am 
sick to death of her restrictions and her 
endless jeremiads.”’ 

Una all this time looking fondly and ad- 
miringly at Dua, with the devoted gaze of 
@ mother rather than the affection of a sis- 
ter; she strokes her face, arranges the 
fluffy hairon her brow, and kisses her 
softly as she says: 

“Well, come and get ready, chick. We 
must changé our dresses to drive into 
Radaiford,”’ 

Dua’s ruffied looks change instantly. 
Her childish wraith is over,and she is 
again all mirth and excitement. 

“Of course,’’ she responds, “Aunt Ker 
muet have forgotten that the tennis tour- 
nament is on to-day. Una, we will wear 
our new dresses; ‘‘aptain Airedale may be 
there, and he likes you in white you 
know.”’ 

Una laughs gaily. 


of her strong points—against the incon 
venience of Dua’s parasol. So that for 
peace sake the girl bas put it down, The 
high road to Ruddiford is bare and tree. 
lons., 

Aunt Kezia, together with her cusbions, 
monopolizes tho whole of the front seat, 
the two giris sitting facing ber and tho 
dust, which they swallow a considerable 
amount of, longing earnestly for the time 
when they can deposit their aunt at her 
friend's house, 


Aunt Kezia, whose full is Miss 


name 
tesy chiefly; she being merely the daugh.- 
ter of theie paternal grandmother by a 
first marriage. 

She is therefore considerably older than 
Major Montgomery; and being of an arbi- 
trary, morose nature, is far trom an agree. 
able guardian for his children. She is, 
however, conscientious, respectable, and 
well meaning, and the Moutgomerys, bop- 
ing each your that the Major's Indian ser- 
vices will soon be at an end, bave, even in 


| apite of Dua’s complaints, hesitated to 


| this rigid Aunt Kezia. 


seek another home for their twin giris, 

During their holidays, and since their 
education has been finished, they have 
lived (without loving or being loved) with 
She does ber duty 
by them, as she thinks, by a constant sus- 
picion, and sharp looking-out for wrong- 
doing--and by # general tone of reproof 
and grumbling, which is meant to train 
them in the way they should go, saccord- 
ing to her lighta. 

Certainly ‘The Oottage”’ as Miss Scattor- 


| love's house is named, ts all that is respect- 
| able and proper, a d for this Mra. Mont 


“He ought tolike me equally in any-| 


thing. 


pressed a liking for white, that is at the 


I expect that Dick Swayne has ex- 


gomery tries to be thankfal for; for, If re. 
port and their photographs tell truly, Une 


| and Dus need special care. 


bottom of it. Butso early in the day, we | 


shall probably meet neither of them.”’ 
‘No, probably not; we are safe to meet 
that prosy old Marshall, though! He 
turns upin the most persistent manner 
every where. 


Doesn’t he bore you, Una?” | 


“N—no,” says Una, “but his manners | 


are strange. I can’t make him 
whether I like him or no. 
he might be very nice when people know 
him,” 

“Oh, you are tuo charitable to dislike 
anyone, but I think you do at heart, for 
you always avoid him, and you are quite 
red now with the crams you are telling! 
But oh, Una! I’ve such a glorious idea! | 
was thinking it over befure you came 


out, or 


down, but never thought I could carry it. 
| ladies have tinished their sahopping.’’ 


outso soon. You know those wigs we 
had for the theatricals? Well I’m 
to know whether Mr. Swayne will revog- 
nize me in yours. I feel certain he won’t; 
and he promised me six pairs of gloves if 
I could take him in. He declared that I 
could never succeed in disguising miyselt 
from him. Of course he knows nothing of 
our wigs. Let us wear them to-day, darl- 
ing! Yes Una, yes—don’t look grave and 
grumpy. It can never be found out; Aunt 
is so blind, she cannot possibly detect the 
difference, and it will be such fun. Do, 
Una do!” 

“No, really, Dua dear,’ protests Una, ‘1 
cannot consent, indeed, indewd’’ (seeing 
how vexed her sister looks) “it would not 
be a nice thing to do,’’ 

“Why not?’ Dua asks croasly. ‘What 
is the difference in wearing them by night 
orday? What possiole harm can there 
be, Una?’”’ 

“J can hardly explain,’’ Una answers, 
“but Iam very sure that it 
thought—well, not good form—risky—or 
fast perhaps. It was different in theatri- 
cals, when it was generally known.’”’ 

“You are very tiresome, I think,’’? Uva 
grumbles. “Very straight-liaced = and 
prim. Of course, if you won’t wear the 
fair wig, it it is useless for me to wear the 
brown one; but I will contrive a chance 
yet, to win my gloves, ali the same,” 

“{ hope you will, darling,” Una 
awers sweetly. ‘Come, let us hurry. 
There is Watson carrying Aunt’s impedi- 
meuta down stairs.”’ 

Watson, Aunt Kézia’s housekeeper and 
factotum is indeed laboring down under 
the burden of a foot stool, Various cusb- 
ions, rain-cloaks and umbrelias, without 
which her mistress never drives; her tis- 
tress berseif, a golemn vision In # rusty, 
long black cloak, and tunnel ofa bonnet 
preceding ber. 


would be 


“an- 


e e 2 a2 * * 

The driveto Ruddiford proves warm 
enough without the addition of the wig 
which Dua had so tongéd ¢t " erad 
9 Aunt Kegia ss arriy 14 4 

fe W 

A 

whose rays aré 8 : 
ber deep bonne 

Shecomp'ains - ¢ 


I should think | 


aying | 


The namesofthe twins, wore fanciful 
than grauimatical, bave been their 
mother's special choice, and the Major, 
who cared more to please his wife than 
for the Charge of bad Latin, made no de- 
mur to the wish, 

Not without many injunctions does Mins 
Noatterlove leave her nieces, 

“John will drive you to Marshall’s,’’ 
she says, “Attend to ine, Una, if you 
please instead of looking at Dua! Jotn, 
Il say willdrive youto Marshall’s where 
you can buy the things you require—or 
which you say you require, If your pa- 
renis will give you #0 much pocket 
money it is (heir affair | suppose, He will 
waitfor you. Jobn, do you hear? You 
aré to walt at Marshali’s tili the young 


“He always does, Aunt,’’ begins Dua. 
“Will you allow meto give my direc. 
tions without interruption it you please 


me--dear ?” beginning again at the begin- | 
| received with cordiality, and are heartily 


‘Jolin you are to walt for the Miss 
Montgomerys whilst they are at Mar 
shall's; then drive them to Harris’ for 
lunch; and by that time! shall be ready. 
You must be at Miss Crezitop’s by half- 
past three, It is half pastone now. You 
quite understand, | hope, John,” 

John, who has been alternately «assont 
ing, and touching bis bat with the whip 
at intervais, grunts out yet one more 
“Yos, mum,’ and by the heip of James 
the boy, Miss Kezia is safely l!anded on 
the ground, 

She is a tall, bony, old 
as if she waa inade in cast 
grips poor James’ young shoulder 80 gav- 
agoly in her descent, that he carries @ per- 


ning. 


lady, who feels 


fron, and she 


ennial blue bruixethere, He is #o very 
young and untrained, that he comforts 
himaelf by rubbing the place, and by a 


grin at Dua who is laughing tmmoderate- 
ly behind her Aunt’s back, 

The viris gives simultaneous sigh of re- 
llefasthey find themselves alone, They 
weat themselves comfortably upon the 
front seat, put up their parasols and be- 
gin to enjoy life, 

Their visit to Marebail’s does not take 
theleneth of time which their aunt had 


supposed it would, and on coming vut 
they find that the faithless John has 
driven away foraslight refreshment for 


himself and horees 
James ia io walling at the door. 
tbe change 


of Kuddi 


Neither of Che wiris are sorry; 
ofa walk down the High Street 
ford ie pleasant. 

“Teil John to fe then 


he 


low us to Harris’ 


Jame, by throe o'clo« kK, punctually; 


muset not be any ater, 
shly ferns 


luen t imvern thoroug 


half-hour of pOR INK 


intil they are 
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naturally, as they Invariably do whenever 
they meet. 

Childish Dua makes very little conceal- 
ment of the pleasure she is feeling. Her 
susceptible nature bas gone out in all its 
impulsiveness towards Dick Swayne, 
whose young, graceful figure, handsome 
face, and “lady-killer’’ manners, seem to 
her all that Is wanting. 

He has been devoted to Dua at every 
tennis party where they bave met, and 
has invited himeelf pretty frequently to 
“The Cottage’’ these last few weeks. In 
fact, | ua is waiting only for the proposal 
of marriage which may now come any 
day. 

Captain Alredaie is quite another type 
of man. Hels bandsome also; in Una’s 
eyes far handsomer than Dick Swayne, 
though she would not for the world bart 
her darling by saying so, Captain Aire- 
dale is not so tall as Swayne, but be has a 
more erect and powerful figure; his clean- 
cut features possess an ‘!ntellect which 
Dick's want, his dark eyes show a depth 
of passion, and his refined mouth speaks 
ofa somewhat cynical and suspicious na- 
ture—he isa man who could love very 
hotly, very jealously; and be perhaps as 
hard to forgive as hot in love, 

The time passes quickly in thelr com- 
pany. They bLave reached Harris’, and 
eaten cakes and ices together, when Jobn 
with a very robicund face drives ap. 

“Three o'clock !how disgusting,’ sighs 
Dua, “Forme! On, how good of you,’ 
accepting the box of nougat that Dick 
Swayne proffers. ‘Il love nongat! it will 
be something to do this evening to eat it, 
Why not come up and help us, and have 
some tennis, eh?’ 

Dick agrees with impressment; Oaptain 
Airedale asks if he may not come, too, 
looking at Unaall the while, who does 
not compromise herself by any special in- 
vitation. 

W hat are her feelings towards this man? 
she asks herself for the twentieth time. 
Hein handsome—he iacltever—a gentle 
man—and evidently fond of her—and yet 

-yet— What ia it she does mean ? 

She puta the question aside once more, 
and leaves things to chance, and so it 
turns out that about #ix of theclock that 
evening Miss Neattoriove’s equanimity ts 
much disturbed by the sudden announce- 
mont of Captain Alredale and Mr.Swayne. 
Aunt Kezia, tired with her drive, thought 
herself safe from visitors at that hour; she 
has composed herself, therefore, for a nap 
in ber armchair, with her cap cn the table 
instead of on her head; her front of ttle, 
bobbing, brown curls very muchon one 
side, and the very oldest of slippers upon 
her feet. 

The young men are consequently not 


thankful to excape to the tennis ground 
after atew feeble apologies. There, the 
old lady herseif does not follow them, as 
iu her days, young men and young ladies 
were not allowed to remain alone together, 
she rings impaciently for Watson, who ts 
desired to take ber knitting and seat her- 
selfin the garden as superintendent » 
proprietios, which the poor creature, feel 
ing very uncomfortable, does, by keeping 
as much out of the way as possible, 

There i4 a4 little lonnis, and @ good deal 
oftalk. The Mr. John Marshall, of whom 
Dua has spoken #0 disparagingly arrives 

''na barely 
watch their 
play, looking very much outin the cold, 
Joho Marshall is#a man that one woud 
not fall to look ata second time, though 
he bas no great attractions. 
Handsome he ia not, but “good looks,’’ in 
the strict sense Of the words, he certainly 
has, Ho powsosues wa grand, #quare fore- 
head which does not play bius false when 
he has an intricate case to pleoad— for John 
isa barrister jo busy practice, 

His features are noodeseript—hareh or 
rogged poople might call them, but they 
are manly and intellectual, He looks par- 
ticularly clean also, belng careful in his 
dress, and having hia face clean shaved, 
showing only # blue mark where the hair 
In figure he 


soon after the set le made up, 
notices bin and he stands to 


personal 


lat grow wero it allowed, 


vw 
«tall, square shouldered, and rather mus- 
and he is wech bronzed by the sun, 
In manner he «appears somewhat abrupt, 
thougb not unpolished, but this may be 
only by contrast with the solt nothings of 
Mr. Swayoe and the not to >be -nistaken 
t {Captain Atredale His age is 
peal ats ut fis and-twenty, al- 
Dua on COUmdEr an ‘old 

A: 
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abie hinges at Marshall, and throws out 
one or two broad hinte that he bad better 
make bimeelf scarce. 

Toese are joet upon John, who lolis 
agsinst a tree hard by and boids his 
ground like a man; not that he has mucb 
to talk about, but possibly be does not 
care to be binted at openly; at any rate, if 
be has any deeper reason, he keeps it to 
himeelf so well that be isan enigma even 
to Una 

“A strange man,'’ the girls thinks; ‘he 
is barely polite to me at times, and yet at 
others | could almost fancy Ob! how 
disgustingly vain and conceited I must be 
growing to imagine such athing! He bas 
never said a word to me to encourage the 
idea. I will think no more of him. What 
can it manner if he is strange—or rude, or 
anything else tome? I know that were | 
to give Captain Alredaie the opportunity | 
might be engaged to bim at once. He is 
80 nice, too!—so well-bred, so amusing, 
and good lvoking! I like him too, im 
mensely, and believe | should be much 
happier if things were definitely settied.” 

Yet for all this inward reasoning she sits 
rather silent this afternoon, contrasting 
the two men and speculating upom Joho 
Marshall's manners and motives; neither 
does she give Captain Airedale the oppor- 
tunity which be strives by various strata. 
gems to secure. 

At last Mr. Marshall makes a sudden 
move, and, advancing rapidly to her, says 
bluntly: 

“It is getting late, I find; 
must say good night.” 

He gives a micrescopic nod to Alredale 
and walks away. 

tne cannot refrain froma laugh at bis 
brueque adieu, avd Captain Airedale ejac- 
ulates, with unfeigned joy: 

“Thank Heavea ! that bore is gone. Now 
wecan have a half-hour to make up.” 

He looks admiringly at Una, and draws 
a little closer to her. 

‘“Halfan hour !"’ she exclaims, ‘not balf 
a minute! Why Captain Airedale, it le 
eight o'clock, and here are Dua and Mr. 
Swayne just in time. You must both 
come in and have some claret before you 
leave.”’ 

“No, nothing, thanks,’’ reply both the 
men together, the vision of Aunt Kesia 
being still in their minda Then they 
make their farewella. Dick bolding Dua’'s 
hand unnecessarily long, and Airedale 
looking ratber crestfallen at another lost 
chance, 

They are not many paces behind Mar- 
shail, who, if truth uust be told, has net 
made so much way ashe might. He bas 
wasted aminute in watching, with some 
inward satisfaction, the speedy good-byes 
which the other men have been forced to 
make. 








I'm afraid I 


The delicious weather lasta. Two or 
three more heavenly days glide by un- 
eventfully. Aunt Kesia is crustier than 
usual—often noticeable in many of us dur- 
ing the season of cucumbers and straw- 
berries and cream. The world seems a 
little out of Joint to Una also, though she 
ought to be partioularly bappy on this 
apecial morning. 

Captain Alredaie, in despair of finding 
his opportunity for speaking, bas written 
to her now, begging for a speedy answer. 
It isa nice, manly letter, and the girl's 
eyes glow with a soft pride asshe reads it 


She has been on Intimate terms with Cap 
tain Alredale for several months now, and 
likes bim—likes him very much indeed. 


She has expected this offer, and In no way 
discouraged bis attention—until lately. 
She has no grounds for a refusal, and yet 
there is an unexplained weight at her 
heart, as sabe writes hima simp!e, girlish 
letter, accepting bis offer; if he is content 
with the quiet ‘regard’ she feels for him. 
She adds thia, conscious that there is some- 
thing wanting. 

“leuppose itis the thought of relin- 
quishing my liberty that worries me,” she 
thinks. ‘‘What a weathercock I must be 
to begin having scruples now! after havy- 
ing even consulted mother about it. I 
will send off iny answer at once, and then 
I abail be at ease again.”’ 

So she posts her accéptanos, and sits 
down to write a full account to her parents 
in India 

The heat seems totry Dus also. She is 
pre-ocoupied and barely sympathetic to 
her sister—perhaps the reflection that she 


has given Mr. Swayne many goiden op 
portunities which be bas so far neglected 
ann« ye her 
But in the cool of the evening, when the 
girlie are alone under tbe mulberry tree a 
vis fw te flannels and blaser appears 
ithe rt 10dendrona, and Mr. I x 
“ y acgvances ORIDg as as eve 
rhe t ardiy exchanged greetings 





when the face of Aunt Kezia looms darkly 
at the open French window, and the voice 
of Aunt Kesia calls in deep sepulcbral 
tones: 

“Guris."’ 

‘Conf " begins Dick, but it is in- 
terrapted by another and still more bass: 

*“Guris. Come in at once.” 

Dua looks mutinous, and openly stamps 
her foot, showing Dick only too plainly 
bow disappointed she is. Una walks to- 
wards the house, whilst the youag people | 
say a few last words. 

Even Dick is too awed to dare to linger. | 
He whispers a few rapid sentences in | 
Dua's ears;to which she responds with | 
eager assent, then she runs gaily after her 
sister, to be greeted with ar proof. 

“Dua,” says Misa Scatterlove, ‘‘when | 
call ‘guria,’ 1 mean ‘guris’—not Una sione, 
but youalso. lam not aware that | in- 
vited Mr. Richard Swayne to my house 
this evening! The young men round 
about seem to imagine that this is a public | 
tennis ground; more shame to you and | 
your sister for encouraging them.” 

Aunt Kesia retires for the night, first | 
calling the meek Watson to secure the | 
sbutters and lock the doors, as if fearing | 
that Mr. Swayne may retuin by and by 
and commit a burglary. 

A few hours later when aii are retired to 
rest and there is no one to gase at ber, the 
moon uncovers ber fair face,and trans- 
figures all Miss Scatterlove’s pretty gar- 
den. The mulberry tree casita one wide 
shadow over the smooth lawn which lies 
beneath it, shimmering like a lake of sil- 
ver. 

The colorless fowers gieam like ghosts 
againet the dark background of sbrube, 
and every littie pebble in the drive catches 
a ray of light, and glitters like a precious 
stone, 

All is perfectly lovely and spirit-like 
almost could one fancy that a white robed 
phantom glided beneath the shadow of 
the rhododendrons, and fiitted down the 
drive to the little copse which joins the 
high road. 

The hour is not extremely late, although 
the moon is high. Itisa between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, and Captain Airedale, 
returning from a dinner-party, is saunter- 
ing slowly towards barracks in Ruddi- 
ford. He is enjoying the cool, sweet night 
air, the nightingaies at song in the copse, 
and the cigar which he is smoking. His 
thougbts are all of Una. 

She isthe one woman in whom he has 
faith. 

So far, be has besn cynical in his belief 
in the sex, nota good sign, I fear, of the 
way he has treated them. He can see 
nothing of the house at this distance, 
and, of course, nothing of Una at this 
hours, but he longs impatieatiy for the | 
morrow which wii: bring ber anawer he 
has littiedoubt. She has been shyer with 
bim lately, but that be considers a good 
sign. 

He is thinking deeply, forgetfal of all 
but her, when as he pasats close under the 
border of the copse, a woman's figure sud- | 
denly springs from it. At the sight of 
him, sbe gives a terrified cry, rushes | 
wildly across the road, then back again, 
bewildered which wzy to go, and at last in 
evident terror, sinks almost at his feet. 

She covere her face with her hands, and 
to bis horror and alarm —Captain Airedale 
sees cowering before him, Una Montgom- | 











ery! 

“Merciful Heaven!" he exclaimed. 
“Whatis this? What does this mean, 
Una? What bas happened ?” 


A crashing of the underwood, and the 
hurried Aight of a man, who, almost 
knccking over the Captain, bounds into 
the road, and almost as rapidly out of | 
sight, reveal the reasoa of her being there, 
all too plainly. 

Alredale is speechless for a moment, 
then: 

“Who was that?’ he thunders at last 
“Speak, Una, as (iod is above yeu !’’ 

He does not strive to raise or touch her. 
He loohsdown in righteous wrath upon | 
ber lovely brown hair which is partly dis- 
bevelied and lying upon her souiders. 
Alas! that bair!ifit bad been Daua's gol- 
dep locks and rosy cheeks, though he 
would have been grieved, with agony it 
would bave saved him? Bat those dark 
tresses and that creaniy face, looking 
doubly pale In the pure mo-niight, stab 
him to the beart 

‘You will not tell me 7" he asks, briefly. 

“I will never tell you,’’ she anewers, 
‘for pity’s sake let me go."’ 


“, he answers bar-! aniibly. ‘Go 
and s\ God forgive you! After this, al] 
nus ¢ ver between us for ever 

> slares at I } a sre.y re 

g Then a ox f misery passes 
er ber face,and she creeps trom his 


| ter.” 


| ter I could exhonorate myself from blame 


the fire with contempt, and tortures him- 
| self with speculations as to whom the fa- 


, Stealth at night, and must keep faith with 


sight, terror-stricken. She is regardless of 
all further concealment, and reaches the 
house and panting, unheard, however, by 
Aunt Kesia, who is snoring tranquilly 
amidst a sea of pillows and nightcap 
frills. 

The twins oceupy separate beds in one 
large room separated only by an aloove. 
The fugitive filngs berseif across the bed 
weeping unrestrainedly; her sobs wake 
her sister who hurries to her in slarm. 

“Dearest,” she cries, ‘what jsit? Why, 
still dressed! ob, tell me darling, what 
has happened ?’’ 

The windows are ocurtained and there 
are only a few streaks of moontight to il- 
lumine the room; the long unbound hair 
of the one sister mingles with the heavy 
brown locks of the other which lie strown 
acrost the pillow. 

At length the girl on the bed sits up, 
spent with crying—she throws her arms 
round her second self, and pours out her 
confession. 

Once or twice the listener shivers a little, 
as ifin pain, butshe speaks no word of 
reproach—only together they talk long 
and quietiy, until the poor penitent is 
persuaded to go to bed and try tor sleep. 

She kisses ber sister impetuously. 

“Darling, darling,” she says, “I love 
you more than ever.”’ 

“I know it, my own,” the other an- 
swers. “Weare oneand always will be, 
your sorrows must be mine, come what 
will. So fret no more about it. It will all 
come right some day! I have no greater 
privilege to help you in thisor any mat- 


Both the girls look ili and unhappy 
euough next morning. The only oom- 
fort Una having, being the loving caresses 
of her sister. The intense love which she 
bears for Dua at all times, seems to burn 
with greater intensity now, and to absorb 
all otber loves. 

It is hard to have lost the rega-d of Jas- 
per Airedale; harder still to have lost his 
esteem; for ifhe cannot trust her against 
appearances, she has lost both. The true 
explanation of last night’s meeting she 
cannot give bim, and now that all must 
be over between them, as be has said, the 
loss affects her more than sbe thought 
possible. But her grief springs from 
shame at what he must think of ber, not 
from personal affeetion. 

She is not the least surprised when dur- 
ing the forenoon, a small packet is placed 
in her hands. 

It contains the one and only letter which 
Una bas addressed to Captain Airedale— 
the acceptance of his proposal only re- 
ceived that morning; with it are a few 
words to the effect that as he can no longer 
consider it his property, he feels bound in 
bonor to retarn It. 

The crimson blushes dye her cheeks on 
reading them, and for a while her wounded 
pride prompts her to say nothing in reply, 
but upon reflection she sends him aiti- 
mately the following note: 


‘“‘Dgark CarTalIn AIRBDALB,— 
“I thank you for restoring my let 


ter. Were I alone implicated in this mat- 


even in your eyes, but as I have promised 
to conceal the name cf the person you saw, 
i can only ask you to believe my simple 
word that I was innocent of all wrong, or 
intention of wrong, last night. 
“Yours sincerely, 
Una Monteemuny.” 


She writes and re-writes it several times, 
fearing lest he shall construe her words 
into an attempt to bring him back to her, 
instead of a mere defence of her conduct, 
but at last she sends it in despair of doing 
better. 

Jasper Airedale, meanwhile, is half 
frantic between his anger and disappoint- 
ment. He tosses her note of apology into 


vored one may be that Uoa can meet by 


even before her accepted husband. 

No one belonging to the neighvorhood 
surely. They are really intimate with so 
few people. Heand Dick Swayne almost 
represent the society men of the place; and 
Dick has always been openly epris with 
Dua. Could it be Marshail? Why, of 
course. How blind not to have seen that 
before? Captain Atredale’s hot tem per 





seiace8 hold of the suspicion as a fact, and 
he is convinced that Marshall is the man. 

“Just the sort to turn out a ‘bad egg,’’ 
he thinks indignantly. “These quiet fel- 
lows are the worst behind the scenes. 
Sneak that he must be! to bolt and leave 
the girl to bear the brunt of it alone, and 
secrecy too! Well, 1 will fing 
if proves to be as I believe, Mr. 
Jobn Marshall will bave learnt a BR 
before night.”’ 


hind har 
bind Her to 


but, and if 


| it. 










Captain Airedale givesa very unpieas. 
antemile to look upon, as heselects a firm 
flexible bamboo cane, and starts for » 
walk. 

As fate will have ithe comes suddenly 
Jobn Marshall on the Ruddiford Read, 
and without greeting of any sort, advances 
and says cartly. 

“A word with you, if you please.” 

His angry face and rude manner are not 
lost upon John, who stops and replies 
with scrupulous courtesy. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly let me know 
what may be your pleasure?” 

“I desire you to tell me where you were 
last night between the hours of eleven and 
twelve o'clock, sir,” replies the irate Oap. 
tain, wagging the stick in his hand exocit- 
ably to and fro, as if itching to bring it 
down upon the shoulders of his enemy. 

“When you can show me that you have 
the right to catechise me upon my move. 
ments, I shall be ready to tell you,” re. 
pies John, standing firm and square, and 
steadily regarding bis opponent, of whom 
he is slightly the superior both in height 
and maacle. 

“It is as I well knew then! lt was you, 
you scoundrel, who induced Miss Mont- 
gomery to meet you last night, and then 
left her to bear the disgrace alone! If you 
cannot disprove it here, and at once, I will 
thrash you within an inch of yoar life!" 

He raices his stick as he speaks, and 
grasps Marshall with his left hand; but ere 
the bamboo has time to descend, John has 
twisted it, with a cunning jerk, out of 
Airedale’s hand, broke it in two, and 
tossed it over the hedge. 

“Stop playing the fool,” he says oon- 
tem ptuously, ‘‘and learn to leave a lady's 
name out of your brawls. If yeu have 
any good reason for wishing to know 
where I was last night, you can find out 
by inquiring of Major Forster, of your 
own regiment. This is all theexplanation 
I willgive you; and I dothat not for my 
own sake, but for hers whose name you 
should be ashamed to asperse.”’ 

Then he passes on, and leaves Captain 
Airedale looking and feeling very like the 
fool which he has been called. 

This feeling is confirmed when he seeks 
Major Forster, and finds that Mr, Marshall 
was smoking quietly with him and some 
friends till nearly one o’clock that morn- 
ing. 

There ie nothing for it but for Airedale 
to bolt a large slice of that very indigesti- 
ble food called ‘“‘humble pie,’’ and to ad- 
mit the error to John, who receives it as 
frankly as itis offered. He learns from 
Airedale the facts of the case, and the rup- 
ture of his only jast accomplished engage- 
ment to Una, and then John’s heart rises 
in his breast and beats as it has not for 
some weeks. 

To doubt the truth and purity of the 
girl he bas watched and loved silently for 
many a day, never enters his honest heart, 
and he laughs inwardly at the idea of 
Airedale having called his own feelings 
for Una, love. 

Jobn burns with impatience until Aire- 
dale at length takes his leave; when he 
begins to stride hastily down the road 
which leads to ‘The Cottage.”” He remem- 
bers having received from Nwaynea mes- 
sage to deliver at the next opportunity. 
The dusty miles seem nothing to hin. 

‘Things areat an end,” the melanoeoly 
refrain of poor Jasper Airedale’s song, 
rings like the cheeriest strain in John 
Marshball’s ear. 

At length he reaches the gates, and paus- 
ing, looks in. 

Gentlemen visitors are not cordially 
welcomed by Aunt Kesia; and he has no 
good excuse for a call; yet be must risk s 
rebaff, come what will. Unaisin trouble 
and disgrace, and his heart will not rest 
satisfied until be sees her. 

As he passes through the little shrub- 
bery, he comes suddenly upon her, and, 
to his great distress sees that she is crying. 
It is too late to retreat now, even had he 
the inclination; therefore he goes up to 
her, and taking her hand with as mucb 
respect as tenderness, says simply: 

“Dear Miss Montgomery, I feol I ought 
not to be here; but the truth is, I could not 
stay away.”’ 

“Oh, never mind,” she replies with the 
ready courtesy of a gentlewoman, brursb- 
ing away her tears and forcing up a “‘civil- 
ity smile.”” “The fact is—the truth is—I 
have been worried and—a little unbappy 
to.day—and I was silly enough to cry over 
Iam all right now. Don’t let Das 


know, please, that I was so foolish, wil! 
you ?”’ 

Her candor and confidence in him throw 
bim off his guard. 

“No; no, of eourse not, but,” lowering 
| his voles, “try mot to take it so to heart. 
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If he cannot trust you, he does not know a | 


love worth baving.”’ 

«He bas told you!’ Una cries, turning 
aside her shame dyed face. 
he migbt have kept it to himeeif. Mr, 
Mareball, don’t, for pity’s sake, believe all 
tbathe has said! Indeed, indeed, if I 
could do so in honor, [ could prove to him 
and anyone that—that pe 

She stops for wantof wordsto express 
her meaning. 

“One word from you is enough from 
me,” he answers. “I know very little of 





**How oruel ! 


the circumstances, save what an angry | 


man asserted, but if all the world traduced 
you, and yourself denied their accusations, 
1 would believe in yourtruth before all. 
You know it, do you not?”’ 

Her face lights up as ho epsaks. 

“Oh, it isa comtortto be trusted!" she 


says. “‘Thaok you so much, Mr. Marshall. | 


1 was crying more from wounded pride, I 
think, than from any otber feeling,”’ 
Una’s beart rises as it did when all was 
fair and happy between her aud Airedale, 
aod she begins to under.tand now why 


that consciousness of incompleteness made | 


itself felt: This trouble will bave one 
good resuit, if it saves her from a life-long 
mistake. 

Jobn forbearsto say more. He looks 
into Una’s brightened face and clear true 
eyes, and feels that hecan afiord to wait 
until be has taught her to trust him as he 
does her. And they walk together to- 
wards the house aimostin silence. Here 
Dua appears, and then John, who always 
connects her and Dick Swayne tegether 
remembers bis message. 

“Swayne begged me to niake his adieux 
to you and your eister,’’ he says, innocent- 
ly causing a terrible commotion in Dua's 
breast, for he has regarded Dick Swayne 
as be supposed others did also, as an 
empty pated flirt, ifno worse, ‘‘He got a 
letter this morning from his people, beg- 
ging him to join them at once, so he start- 
ed then and there.’’ 

Doa turns as white as Una, but the lat- 
ter asks: 

“Join them, for where ?’’ 

“On tbe long talked-of tour. Malta, 
Alexandra, Cairo, Heaven knows where. 


think be would have to leave so imme- 
diately.”’ 

It ia a very white and unearthly-looking 
Dua who now speaks, 

*“Gone,’’ she says, as if she has forgotten 
there is anyone present save her sister. 
“Gone, Una, and after last night! Oh, 
what have I done! 
love and your happiness and good name 
for bim !”’ 

She speaks as one ina dream, or sleep- 
waiking, and for the moment doés not nu- 


tice the entrance of her Aunt and Captain 


Airedale. 

“It cannot be,’’ sbe goes on. “Gone— 
without a word!” tben looking up and 
seeing others, she continues hysterically: 
‘*Yee, you can ail iisten now if you will. 
' am released bythis to my promise to 
him at any rate. Listen, Captain Airedale 
it was I, not Una, whom you saw last 
night. 1 wentto talk to Mr. Swayne—he 


had begged me in the afternoon to come | 


and hear the nightingales by moonlight. 
I wert because | thought him true and a 
gentieman, and Aunt would not let me see 
him when he called, and he—he pretended 
to care for me—so I went. 

She bangs her head and Una goes to her 
aide. 

‘Hush, Dua dariing,’’ she says, ‘it is no 
matter now. Why distress yourself by 
recounting it.” 


“For your sake,’ she answers. “If he 


Thrown away wy | 








EVENING POST. 


Her lip trembies, but she does not ory. «a kind of haddock, commoniy called 
| Toere is a good deal of Una’s fortitude in | 


Dua, though she is more impetuous and | 
Childish. 
Una bas been standing near supporting | 
her as she makes ber confession. 
“My dearest sister!’ says Una “My | 
dear little brave sister. Last night has 
at any rate done one thing for us, taught | 
us whom we may trust, though by a hard | 
lesson.”’ 

Captain Airedale bites bis lips at this re | 
mark, though it is meant forSwayne and | 
not bim seit. 

“You will forgive me though, Una?’ 
he asks timidiy. ‘I had come here in 
hopes of e further explanation before | 
beard this, You will allow that the dis- 
guise was perfect and make allowance for 
the jealousy of a man who loves you very 
truly ?”’ 

‘1. amo quite ready to forgive,’ she an- 
Swers sweetly, giving him her hand, “and 
to be friends again, as we were in old 
days.”’ 





She lays a very decided stress upon the | 
words friends, for she knows that, much | 
a3 she has liked him, her regard has | 
stopped short at friendsnip with Jasper 
Airedale. 

Sheturns as she speake towards John | 
Marshall, who is watching her intently, as | 
ifto read her heart. With a woman’s | 
quickness she sees this, and she moves to- 
wards bim ever so slightly. 

{[tisan almost imperceptible step, but 
it is enough for John, who openly clasps | 
her hand; and it is enough for Jasper Aire- 
dale also, who knows that he has had his 


- 


CANADIAN TRADITIONS. 








chance and lost it. 
fF\HE Wandering Jew legend in various 
| forms is popular in Canada. The 
souls cfthe lost and the spirits in | 
purgatory oocupy a prominent position in 
Canadian folkiore. These haunting spirits 
are often supposed to return to the world, 
and are frequentiy detained on the scene | 
of their past misdeeds in punishment for | 
sin. A wrong could only be righted by | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the intervention of a living being. The 
He bas intended it for long, but I did not | 


evil spirita were unable to cross the blessed 
waters ofthe St. Lawrence without the 
help of a Christian, 

The Aurora Borealis, called “les wmario- 
nettes, lea eclairons, i693 lustrions,’’ 
believed to be lost souls. The Canadians 
think that the sound of an instrument, or 
the sound of (he human voice raised in 
song Will make “les eciairous’’ dance, It 
is acommon habit for the country people 
to aing aloud, to keep away the evil spirits, 
Dire misforture threatens the reckless be- | 
ing who adopts this method of amusing 
himself while the quivering lights flash 


are 


| across the sky. 





| signs of these imps. 


Uniess the precaution of touching him 
with a consecrated palm is taken, he 
gradually becomes fascinated, loses con- 
trol of his senses, and before morning 
dawns, his bady lies stiff and stark in 
deatb, while his soul is watted away to 
join inthe giddy whirl of the ‘mario- 
nettes.’’ 

Fireflies, known to the country people 
as ‘‘ti-folilets,’’ are also supposed to be the 
souls of the lost, Itis their prerogative to 
lead their followers to destruction. A 
simple charm will avert the malicious de- 
If the object of tbeir 
persecution can retain suflicient prosence 
of mind to thrust either a needle or a 
sharp knife into the nearest fence, the fire- 
tly is obiiged to stop shortin his course. 


| One of two things must then happen, either 


had not made me swear neve: to tell of | 
our meeting, I would not have let you” 


take the blame you have. On, unhappy 
girl that 1 am. What misery 1 have 
brought on you as well as myself.’’ 

“But Captain Airedale, still incredulous, 
here murmurs: 

‘But, Dua, I saw Una with my own eyes. 
What do you mean ?” 

“You saw me,” she answers. 
a wig exactly the same shade as Una’s 
hair. I never thought that 1 should be 


the will-o’-the-wisp will impale himself 
upon the sharp instrumeut and thus find 
deliverance, or else he will exhaust him- 
self in trantic efforts to pass through the 
needie’s eye, an achievement as difficult 


| to the airy spirit as to the most substantial 


| of mortals. 


“] wore 


seen by anyone but Mr. Swayne, andl | 


hed no thought of involving Una in the 
Inatter, I hada 
dieguise that I could wear could trick 
him! Alas! the disguiee was too perfect, 
for he took me for Una only, until the 
footsteps of Captain Airedale startled me, 
and when he saw that I was recognized, 
he left me as you saw. 

“I have been waiting in hopes of seeing 


Dina, to explain the trutb, and to ask ! 
» release me frou wy n ine but bis 
onduct proves how e he meant 
frightened bim, I suppose, for I pretended 
tobe Unaandtwobe very angry, and be 


Has left me as you e¢e.”’ 


bet with—him—that no | 


In the meantime the traveler 
can seck shelter. 

The *Lutin” isatricky sprite, delight 
ing in mischief, He turns the crear sour, 
throws things into disorder, and at night 
takes long rides on the farmer's beat 
horses. A remedy for this exists, Lutin 
possesses orderly instincts. and is forced 
to leave everything exactly as he finds it. 
If a farmer scatters a quart of brau before 
the stable door, the intruder in enisring 
wili be forced to step upon the bran, an‘ 
the pressure of bis footsteps will disarrange 


the grains. 


In scrupulous fulfilment of bis obiige- 
tions he must replace them one by one 
W bile be is engaged in this & us sek 
* . > ca 

a * 

H¢ anda ane 4 
erta seupersti “ peculiar 
selves. There are certs fishes whic 


the fisherfolk never touch, as for instance 


| #pirite were made without success, 


‘Saint Peter's Fisb,"’ which legend de- 
Clares was the first fish taken out of the 
net by the Apostie on the occasion of the 
wiraculous draught of fisnes. The back 


| of the fish is maid to bear, in black marks, 


the imprint of Saint Peter's fingers. 


Canadian saliors professed to hear the) 


plaintive accents of the spirit that be- 
wailed itself in the vicinity of Cap Made 


line. For many years mysterious sounds 
were said to baunt Prince Edward's 
Island, 


Sighs that rent asunder the heart, plaints 
that deeply moved ithe soul, sung by 
voices that had nothing human in them, 
were heard in Roman Catbolic chapels 
during service. Some heard nothing 
while others were affected to tears and 
faintness by this torrent of melody 
vibrating in tender modulations and beat- 
ing againat the rock, until it became lost 
in distant echoes, 

Many attempts to exorcise these uneasy 
The 
fishermen tell of weird flames which are 
seen dancing on the waves of the Bale de 
Chaleura, and which they believe serve as 
a reminder to pray for the souls of those 


| Who have perished on that spot. 


Sailors are firiniy convinced that Ad- 
miral Walker, with his phantom fleet, ap. 
pears in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. L’Ami- 
ral du Broulllard, or Admiral of the Fog, 
he is called. 

The sight always presages disaster for 
mariners; and inany terrible shipwrecks 


| that have taken piace at lleaux (Kufs are 


believed to have been caused by this 


| ghastly spectacie, The sea may be smooth 


asamirror, Suddenty the water becomes 
agitated, the waves rise mountains high, 
Then @ vessel appears, vainly striving to 
make way aguinst the raging billows. 
Sue iscrowded by men in ancient uni- 
forms, 

On the main deck stands the command- 
ing officer, who points out the sombre 
heights of Cape Despair to the pilot; while 
@ beautiful woman, distraught with terror, 
clings to bis arin. 

The ship drives straight on to Cape Des- 
pair. Piercing cries are heard mingling 
with the noise of the tempest, Glimpses 
of white, agonigod faces; of upraised, 
pleading bands; flash from the angry 
walters, 

Then, sbruptiy, the vision vanishes, 
The sunsbine dimples on a sea like # mir- 


| ror, the waves ripple softly to the foot of 
| Cape Despair, 


The superstitious Canadian, believing 
himself to be in constant contention with 
evil influences, did not disdain to become 
himself the worker of magic spells; he be- 


| lieved sincerely in necromancy and magic, 


and made attempts to practive the black 
art, 

Most of the spells and charms in 
among the Canadians were taken 
“Le Petit Albert,,’ a small edition of ‘Al- 
bert-leo-Grand’’ as used in France. The 
chief objects in employing these incanta- 
tions wus ww find concealed § treasures, 
changing tin into silver, the conjuring of 
Spirits from tbe other world; it was also 


allow pled to control the devil, 
——_———- -— <a 


SUCCESS —Purpuses, LOWeVer wise, with- 
out pians, canaoot be relied on for good re 
sult#. Random or spasmodic efforts, like 
aimless shots, are usually no better than 
wasted tiuse and strength. 

The purposes of shrewd men 
business of this life are always followed 


use 
from 


la 


with carefuliy formed pians W nether 
the ovject is learning, honor, or wealth, 
the ways and méans are all jaid out ac- 


cording to the best ruies and methods, 
The mariner has his chart, the architect 
his plan, and the rculptor his modei, and 
ali as @ 1u6ans and Condition of success, 
Invention, genius, or even what is sume- 
times called inspiravion, can do iittie in 
apy department of theoretic or practical 
scleonce, xcept as it works by «a well- 
formed plan. 

Then 6very step is an advance lowardas 
the accom piishinent of the object. 

Every tack of the ship made according 
to nautical law keeps Ler steadily néariig 
the ports, 


Kach etroke of the chisel brings the 
miarhiea into # Closer ijikeness of the model. 
Nocwtlort of time is lost, for nothing is 
done rasbly or at random 

7 — 

‘LHkK eolf-conscious man who is afra of 
being ridiculous should keep hard at 
work. No one is ridicu wh *“ wor 
ne 

— am asad 
saved 
cost m 6 than ay ASK your gr 
Dobbinw’, jake no other 
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At Home and Abroad. 





The town crier of Nantucket, old “‘Billy’’ 
Clark, is really one of the attractions of the 
place, and is looked upon by visitorsase 
link joining the present and the past. It 
is bisduty to “cry’’ not only advertise- 
menta, but general news of the day, which 
he obtains when the steamer arrives trom 
the mainland. His idea of his own import- 
ance is large, and if any one should sug- 
gest to him that he give up bis duties and 
permit more modern ideas to prevail, he 
would look upon itas an inault not only 
tobias dignity, but to the dignity of the 
whole island. 


The State Department is loaded down 
with swords and costly gemns which have 
been presented to Americans by foreign 
Governments, and which can neither be 
lawfully accepted nor returned withoat 
luternational offense. It is truly an em- 
barrassinent of riches for which there can 
be no relief except through Oongress; 
though a vendue of the baubles, if it were 
legally possible, would bean infinite re- 
lief to the department, which is virtually 
being made use of asa safe deposit com- 
pany without enjoying any of the profits 


| of the business. 


A large office buliding is now being 
erected in San Francisco which will be de- 
voted exclusively to offices for doctors, 
dentists, oculists and aurists. Itis to be 
fitted with every convenience for the use 
of the specialists who are expected to oo- 
cupy it. In addition to reception rooms, 
cabinets for private examination and mi- 
croscopic tests, there will beoneof the 
finest medical libraries on the Pacific 
coast, ‘There will also be an annex, which 
will contain a restaurant and several apart 
ments. Already the demand for the of- 
ces has been encouraging. 


The clubhouse of a New York literary 
roclety was recently entirely remodeled 
by the members, each having contributed 
his share of the work. The plumber, who 
was a momber, upon his return from work 
devoted @ portion of his spare time to the 
plumbing; the carpenter did his share, and 
40 all the mechanics did their respective 
work toward completing the Interio: of 
the house, Even the business and profes- 
sional mén were called upon in construct- 
ing the house. They carried the bod, 
mixed mortar, and soon. The members 
are, therefore, justly proud of the house, 
which Ils worth more than $50 000, 

“Some curious investigations have re- 
oontly been undertaken by a photographic 
society in Geneva,” says the Pootographic 
Times. “The purpose was to show that 
the longer a married couple live together 
—Wwe apprehend harmoniousiy—the more 
and more wa ked became the resemblance 
which the two persons bore to each otber, 
Photographs of 74 couples were taken, as 
well «8 an equal number of adult brothers 
and sisters. On careful inspection It was 
found that the marries couplos were more 
Nk @ach Other than the brothers and als- 
tors of the same bleod. Apparently, there- 
fore, there se@usto be «# stronger force 
available for the production of ‘family 
likenesses’ 6ven than thatof hereditary 
transmission, 
Certain towns in South Carolina have 
been spiritually aroused by the wonderful 
preaching of a negro girl pot yet ten years 
ofage. All who come within the sound of 
her voles aréamarod at her utterances, 
Al first, she preached only to members of 
her own race, but soon her audiences were 
composed of blecks and whites, and her 
eiraple, straighiforward, practical sermons 
appealed to theologian and laymen alike, 
She can barely write, but has committed 
the wholeof the New Testament to heart. 
Her memory wonderful, and it is 
claimed that af.er hearing a sermon once 
she can repeat it word for word, That her 
influence is marvellous may be judged 
fromthe fact that within the past few 
con verted to 
Canstianity through her preaching. 
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Wur Young Folks. 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT. 


ny u. ¥. 


ad 


VVERYONE, you will say, knows the 


| old atory of Dick W bittington ! 
4 What Ia the use of telling us about 
bim? Well, although | am quite aware 


that you may know the “eld story” of Sir 
Hichard Whittington, it is not that tale 
which | am going totell youatail., But 
the legend—that ia, the nureery story —hes 
some foundation. We will not upset all 
our notions of our friend but In justice 
to him we muat tell you the true atory of 
“Whittington and bis Cat,’’ as gathered 
from later chronicles than the legend; and 
to Dr. Lysons, Mr. Kesant, and others, we 
owe many thanks 

If you remember the legend you will 
may thet Dick wasa poor lad who came up 
to London, and was found resting upon # 
doorstep, when he was assisted by arich 
Fitz-Warren, whose un- 
kind cook bad refused to give poor, 
ragged, hungry Dick anything to eat 
Thies, I think, is the first chapter ip Dick's 
eventful history. He im admitted by the 
‘verchant, and as he behaved weil he was 
permitted to rematn. 

Let us etop there, and look back to see 
who Richard Whittington ronaily was. 

It appears from recent investigation that 
Hichard was not such a poor iad as we 
have been taught to believe. His father 
wasaknightof the sbire—a country gen- 
tleman- and Dick, the youngest of three 
sons, was educated in a@ fashion, and 
brought up well, in bis father’s bourse, 

He waa born in 1558 in Gloucestersbire— 
the old story says in Somersetabire— and it 
in related that while Dick was atill young 
his father died. This was avery severe 
blow, and it became necessary for the three 
boys ~William, Kobert, and Kichard—to 
asaiat thelr in the estate, on the 
farms, or in some other way, bo become in 
like lata they 


merchant named 


mother 


dependent, the honest 
were. 

Some people have thought that the two 
elder brothers were unkind to little Dick, 
the youngest, and after the death of their 
father drove him away. 

“Go and seek your fortune,’ they may 
have said. “The land is not enough for 
all. We can't keep you tdle here, Go 
away and seek your fortune.”’ 

In those days boys were sent away at an 
early age from home, Some became pager 
in the casties of the Knights, and after- 
wards squires, and perhaps knights them. 
selves in time. Sothere was wothing very 
unkind In sending HKichard away, if they 
did so. Buatit la not thought that they did. 
Atany rate, whether or not, Dick, at the 
age of fourteen, was rent up to London to 
be apprenticed to a mercer named Fitz 
Warren. 

If you walk into Cheapride now, and 
turn into Jronmopger Lane, you will And 
the door of Mercer's Hall—one of the rich- 
est of the City Companies, Kven tn the 
tine of Whittington the merocers were 
well to-do traders, and John Fitz Warren 
wase. relative of Mistresa Whittington. It 
was very natural, therefore, that Richard 
should be sent to London to bis mother’s 
hiteman 

Dick had to come up along distance, 
and be probably traveled with the pack 
men or pediars, who, with 
mulea, found their way by horse paths 
over the country—over bill and dale, op 
and down, along the paved causeways ana 
awapy tracks, 
followed the carrier, bul it te giore likely 
tha’ he was put in charge of the head man, 
whose mules were bringing wool and such 
articles to the mercers of London. 

To London came Richard —a fine, sturdy 
lad, willing to work, and play too, and he 
became ab apprentice, bound to his mas 
ter, the mercer, for seven years, when he 
would ! ecome one of the Guild, po doubt 
If Dick bad been so poor as the old story 
telis he was, it is unlikely that he 
would have been sent to, or adopled by, 
such arich merchant as Fits Warren, who 
sold the moet expensive and rare stufts 


us 


silks and satins and cloths of gold, and 
jewels. 
Dick helped in the shop, perbaps, and 


made the acquaintance of Alice Filz War 
ren, the mercer's child, who was a distant 


rélative or connection of his, though his 
master’s daughter Thus Dick and Alice 
became friends, and the mercer nader 
mt ar a 8 e a! 
« away f t 
house, as the i story tells us, he perhaps 
walked up to Highgate and breathed the 








| himwelf, 


their trains of | 


The old story says Dick | 
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frewh air, There, seated upon the mile 
atone, be looked back and listened to the 
bells of Bow Church in Cheapside, which 
perhaps sang # rhyme to him, as the 
wheels of a railway car may suggest a 
tune to us, 

At all events, Kichard heard the belis, 
and made up the rhyme— 

“Turn again, Whittington, 

Lord Mayor of London-town,” 
as he lazily beard the clanging bells, #0 
aweet in the still distance. The alms- 
houses of the Mercers’ Company, named 
alter Kichard the Apprentice, have been 
erected at Highgate in memory of Dick's 
resting and rhyming. 

We can fancy Dick, a lad, leaving the 
old City streeta and walking up to High- 
gale, perhaps with bis ‘Cousin’ Alice, a 
pretty child in those days; and we can 
pieture them resting after their walk, 
chatting about the work. Perbape Alice 
told Dick tales of the City, and of men 
who, like her father, had risen to be mer- 
chanta, and even to be Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, by meana of honest and steady labor, 

“Why sbould not you be Lord Mayor, 
too, Richard ?"’ she sald, 

“Why not?’ Dick may have replied. 

And then the bells, which reminded 
thowe little folks that It was time to return 
Lome, rang out, and they heard in the soft 
sounds the hopeful words — 

“Turn again, Whittington, 

Lord Mayor of London-town." 
So Dick returned, and attended to busi- 
nessa like a good boy. But he had not yet 
found hia cat. 

Some writers have declared that Dick 
never had acat atall—that, therefcre, it 
was never sent to Moroce>, and vid not 
uwiake bis fortune. But wethink other- 
wise. Dick, we belleve, had a cat, acd by 
means Of the pussy he took the first step 
toward’ the chair of the Lord Mayor. 
Phere are some old pictures of Whitting 
ton seated with the cat in bis armas, and on 
many carvings, executed hundreds of 
years ago, Whittington with a 
cat. Thus we may conclude that Muster 
Richard possessed a cat. 

Now in those days cats were valuable; 
indeed, many very celebrated persons 
nursed them, that even carried = therm 
about. It would seem that Dick became 
possessed of a cat; apd, 


is shown 


learning that if | 


sent abroad it would fete a good price, he | 


gave it into the hands of one of the mer 
cers’ captains who traced to Africa. 

So pussy went out, like any other piece 
of merchandise, and was sold, but not as 
the old story says—at least, we cannot say 
a. We have no information about the 
king and queen seated at table, and about 
the cat hunting the rata among the dishes! 
Of course it may have been so, but as | 
am telling you the true story of Whitting- 


; ton and his Cat, so far as 1 am able, I must 


stick to the most probable statements and 
facts, 

Well then, puss waa sold, and the cap- 
tain brought borne its value in rich stuffs. 
With these Dick was able to make more 
money, and, being an industrious, patient, 
and hard-working lad, he got on, by im- 
proving his mind, attending to business, 
and doing all he could to please his mas- 
ter. 

After his seven years’ apprenticeship 
had passed, Dick wes, no doubt, received 
into the Mercers’ Company, and set up for 
He went about with other mer- 
cors, apd perbaps was present when Sir 
William Walworth killed Wat Tyler. 

Richard quickly the esteem of 
his friends, because we find him in the list 
of Comn.on Councilmen in 1387, when he 
wasonly about thirty years of age; so in 
sixteen years he bad raised biniself from 
ap apprentice (firstin London about 1371) 
to Common Counciiman in 1387 ! 

Those were atoring times. Richard II. 
lad «a great deal of trouble, but in all these 
disturbances we have no doubt Whitting- 
ton assisted the law. In 1593 he was made 
an Alderman. Before thishe bad married 
his old playmate, Alice Fitz-Warren, and, 
un'ess he had been a steady and prosper- 
ous young man, Papa Fitr-Warren would 
certainty not have permitted his daughter 
to marry Dick, bis ate apprentice. 

The happy pair lived ina big house 
(Gresbam Houre, by Cripplegate) in the 
City, and they often chatted about the 
bells, and whatthey had said. He became 
Lord Mayor first by taking the place of 
the Mayor who bad died while in office, 
and the next year Dick was élected to the 


rose in 


chair In 1406 he was again elected, and 
again in 141%, having become M. P. for the 
Citys e#anw ‘ 

a the song ¢ bells f Row 

was S R ard W t 
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ig cl hes and in repairing public build- 
ings. He, by his will, rebuilt Newgate 


T. 


BVENING POS 


Prison, where tbe cat appeared cut tp the | 
stone He established the almshouse now 
at Highgate, and did many charitable 


deed+, assisted by his good wife, Dame 


Alice. 
Often and often the kindly pair must 


bave talked of the old days, and of Rich- | 


ard’s first venture with the cat. That was 
the beginning of bis fortune. But all the 
cats and kittens would not have helped 
him so much if be bad not been an honest, 
biave lad, @ good citizen, and a good man. 

He died, as Mr. Besant says, in 1423, 
when about sixty-five years old, honored 
and universally respected. But it is curi- 
ous, as bas been properly remarked, that 
the City contains no statue of its great 
benefactor. Such is gratitude! While so 
many were benefited, none erected a pub- 
lic memorial tothe “greatest citizen of 
London.” 

But it is unnecessary. We shall never 
forget his story—it is always new. So we 
bid farewell here to Whittington and his 
Oat, who will always be remembered as 
long as London lasts, and while boys 


and girls exist in the world. 
_ >; 


LAUGHTER THE Best MEDIOINE.—The 
following incident comes to us thoroughly 
authenticated, although we are not at 
liberty to publish any names. 

A shorttime since two individuais in 
this city were lying in one room very sick, 
one with brain fever and the other with 
an aggravated case of mumps. They 
were so low that watchers were needed 
every night, and it was thought doubtful 
if the one sick of fever would recover. 

A person was engaged to watch one 
night, his duty being to wake the nurse 
whenever it became necessary to take the 
medicine. 

In the course of the night both watcher 
aud nurse fell asleep The man with the 
mumps lay watching the clock, and saw 
thatit was time to give the fever patient 
bis portion. 


Hie was unable to speak aloud or to | 


invve any portion of his body except his 
arms, but, seizing a pillow, he managed to 
strike the watcher in the face with it. 

Thus suddenly awakened, the watcher 
sprang trom his seat, falling to the floor 
and awakening both the nurse and fever 
patient. 

The incident struck both tie sick men 
as very ludicroua, and they laughed most 
heartily at itfor fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, 

When the doctor came in the morning 
he found his patients vastly improved— 
said he bad never known so sudden a 
turn for the better—and they are now both 
out and well. 


— 


HrRoisM at Home.—How useless our 
lives seem to us sometimes! How we long 
for an Opportunity to perform some great 
action ! 





We become tired of the daily routine of | 


home-life, and imagine we would be far 


happier in other senses. We think of life’s | 


great battle-field, wish to be heroes, 

We think of the good we might do if our 
lot had been castin different scenes. We 
forget that the world bestows no titles as 
noble as father, mother, sister, or bro- 
ther. 


In the sacred precincts of home we have | 
The daily acts | 


many chances for heroism, 
of self-denial for the good of a loved one, 
the gentle word of soothing tor another’s 


trouble, the care for the sick, may all seem | 


as nothing; yet who can tell the good they 
accomplish ? 

Our slightest word may have an in- 
fluence over another for good or evil. We 
are daily sowing the seed which will bring 
forth some sort of harvest. 

Well willit befor us if the harvest is 
one we will be proud to garner, 

If some one of that dear home-circle can 
look back in after-years, and, as they ten- 
cerly utter our name, say, “Her words 
aud example prepared me for a life of use- 


fulness—to her | owe my present happi- | 


ness,’’ we nay well say, 1 have not lived 
in vain. 


~ 
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A LIFE of constant toil merely for sub- 
sistence is very hard and sad. No heart 
can bear it. The strain will break the 
courage and sour the temper of any- 
body. 

There must be before the worker some 
better reward than the supply of his mere 
physical wants, or be will become a dis- 
contented being, and hence a source of an- 
noyance to himeelf and to 

He must work f love 


be Oo 
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Hair Renewer renders the hair 


istrous and silken, gives it an even color, 
and enables women to put it up 
Variety of styles, 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Russian railway trains rarely go as 
fast as 22 miles an hour. 


The largest hall in the United States 
is said to be the Wigwam, at Chicago, which 
will seat 20,000 spectators. 


The moat perfect echo in the world is 
said to be that at Shipley in Sussex, South 
England. It will repeat 21 syllables, 


The authorities of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University refuse to matriculate any student 
who uees tobacco in any form whatever. 


The greatest transmission of power 
by a wire rope is at Schaffhausen; by means of 
is 600-horse power is transmitted toa distance 
of a mile, 


There are twenty-one persons in Mon- 
terey county, California, who own more than 
| nine thousand acres of land each. There are 
| several estates of 30,000 and 40,000 acres in that 
county. 


The first known coin is Chinese. It 
is copper, and specimens weighing from one 
to five pounds, and supposed to date froma 
period at least 2000 years before Christ, are 
still in existence, 


One of the interesting things to be 
seen at Atlunta, Ga., ontside of the Exhibi- 
tion, is a house said to‘ e constructed entirely 
of paper from foundat.uvn to chimney. Geor- 
gians say this is the only house of the Kind in 
the country. 


Firemen’s clothes in England are in 
the future to be made of asbestos or mineral 
wool. The efficiency of suits composed of this 
material depends on three facts. It is non- 
combastible, a non conductor of heat and in 
no way injured by water. 


Statistics from the United States rail- 
way service show that one passenger is killed 
for every 2,000,000 passengers carried, or every 
44,103,228 miles traveled. One is injured for 
every 4,709,771 miles traveled, or ove out of 
every 204,248 passengers carried. 


The Police Department of Racine, 
W is.,in looking up the records of some chicken 
| thieves, found that they had shipped 1510 
| pounds of chickens and turkeys to Chicago 
by express. Not a farmer oan be found who 
sold them a single chicken or turkey. 


(Juite a freak of nature can be seen in 
one of the big elm trees in Waterville, Me. 
In the fork of the tree, up a dozen feet from 
the ground, well out of reach of the small 
boy‘ a large currant bush bas taken root, and 
at present is loaded with currants, which are 
ripening in the sunshine, 


| It is said that a hypnotist in Utah has 
begun a series of experiments in the Territo- 
rial Reform School at Ogden looking to the 
cure of kleptomania and kindred mental oon- 
ditions of children by hypnotism. He claims 
| that the suggestions given in the hypnotic 
state will overcome criminal tendencies, 


There was a trial of German war dogs 
at Dresden recently, in which the dogs came 
off creditably as military aids. They kept up 
rapid and regular communication between 
the troops and outposts a mile away, carrying 
the dispatches to and fro. They also served 
ammunition, passing from man to man, the 
nuinber of bali cartridges they carried being 
200, and blank 850. 


| The electric lights are said to be re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of mosquitoes of 
late years. This bird, which used to occasion 
so much hard feeling, sees the light, and, led 
by curiosity, wets his footand putsit on the 
carbon to see if it is hot enough to sizsle. The 
result is fatal, and the other mosquitoes do 
| not seem to draw any lesson from the fearful 
fatality. 

Since 1888 about $125,000,000 has been 
invested in the conversion of horse car lines 
imto slectrie railways and cable roads. The 
street railway mortgege debt in this country 
has thus been more than doubled in six years. 
| The total mileage of electric railways is 10,363 
| and the capitalization is $984,485,000. The fleld 

for further extension of the electric traction 
system in this country is enormous, 


Mushrooms grow in immense quan- 
tities in the Russian forests, the inhabitants 
ia some places existing entirely by selling 

| them. Kargopol, in Olonetz, sends yearly 5000 

_ poods (180,000 pounds) of mushrooms to 8t. 
Petersburg. The varieties are many. With 
one form, tbe mukhomor, the native tribes of 
Siberia intoxicate themselves; an infusion 
from it has a stupefying effect like that of 
opium or harsheesh. 


The inhabitants of New York are at 
present possessed of a mania for drinking 
_ milk, and itis said that the sales of milk by 
the glass have reached surprisingly large fig- 
ures. Indeed, the receipts of the saloonkeep- 
ers of the metropolis have begun to suffer to 
a considerable extent from the milk mania. 
After all, one can drink nothing more refresh- 
ing during a very hot spell than an ice 
cold glass of sweet milk. 


One of the ancient customs connected 
with Swedish funerals was to placea small 
looking glass in the coffin of an unmarried fe 
male, s0 that when the last trump sounds she 
might be able to arrange her tresses. It was 
the practice for Scandinavian maidens to 
wear their hair flowing loosely, while the ma 
trons wore it bound about the head and gen 
erally covered with some form of cap. Hence 
the unmarried woman was imagined as awak- 
ening at the jadgment day with more untidy 
locks than her wedded sisters and more 0 


| need of a glass. 
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A DEAD ROSE. 





BY Ww. Ww. L. 





This dead rose is my friend, 
All that is left of a June 
That vanished all too soon, 
And of love, sweet love, the end. 
8 ee 


ABOUT BIRDS. 





In folk-lore, the crow always appears 
as a bird of the most sinister character, 
representing either death, or night, or 
winter. The Hindoos believe on the 
other hand, that to eat a crow will pro- 


long life by keeping the hair black and | 


preventing it turning gray. In German 
Switzerland it is believed that a crow 


perching on the roof of a house in which | 


lies @ corpse, is a sign that the soul of 
the dead is irrevocably lost. 

In Sussex its cry thrice repeated is 
considered a sure token of death. The 
Somalis, who inhabit the shores of the 


Red Sea, wage deadly warfare against | 


the crow, which, they affirm, was 
created white, but which in an evil hour 
betrayed the hiding-place of the Prophet 
by an untimely croak, 
he cursed the bird of ill omen, and it 


became black, since which time it has | 


shared the fate of all creatures when 


down in their luck, and has been merci- | 


lessly hooted and pecked at and de- 
stroyed. 
The crow is called by Pliny a bird of 


ill-omened garrulity, most inauspicious | 
at the time of incubation or just after | 


the summer solstice. The appearance 
of a flight of crows upon the left of their 
camp sufficed to cow the courage of the 


soldiers of old Rome, since they looked | 
upon it as a certain sign of defeat, as 


certain as when the birds hovered over 
their standards. 


The Cingalese to this day draw augu- | 


ries from the movements of these birds; 
the direction of their flight, the numbers 
in which they assemble, the tone in 
which they croak, their choice of roost- 


ing-places, all are held ominous of evil | 


or prophetic of good fortune. 

There are, perhaps, few who have not 
heard of crows that ‘‘One is lucky, two 
is unlucky, three is health, four is 


wealth, five sickness, and six death.”’ , 
The unluckiness of one living crow is of | 


ancient date, since the Greeks believed 
that if such a bird appeared at a wed- 
ing breakfast there would be a divorce, 
to avert which all roared out : *‘Maiden, 
scare away the crow !’’ 

But of far greater antiquity was the 
belief that if the one crow were dead 
the evil portent also perished, since, ac- 
cording to Horus Apollo—‘‘Hierog,”’ ii. 
39—it signified extreme old age, or 
a very long life, according to what 
Hesiod tells us, as quoted by Plutarch 
in his ‘‘Oracles,’? that the crow lives 
nine times as long as a man. 

The belief that two crows are a happy 
omen, and that they appear to warn 
men from disaster, is very ancient. 
Alexander the Great was thus saved in 
Egypt by two crows, and King Alonzo 
would assuredly have perished in 1147 
bad it not been for two crows, one of 
which perched on the prow and the 
other on the stern of his ship, so point- 
ing the prow of the royal barge safely 
into port. 

Crows and rooks are very much alike. 
It is said that when rooks desert a rook- 
ery it forebodes the downfall! of the fam- 
ily on whose property it is. They are 
also credited with being good weather 
prognosticators. When the weather is 
about to be very bad they stay as near 
home as possible; but when they fore- 
know that it will be set fair, they start 
off in the morning right away to a dis- 
tance, where they have an instinct that 
the food they need is plentiful. Again, 
if the rooks are seen venturing into the 


Streets of a town or village, it is a 8u 
sign Of an approaching snowstor!: 
irean y 1 eee a row sigi fies 
j | Dusiness 
roaking unpleasantly a 
flying it is a sign of ill luck. If you see 


i0 your dream the crow flyiag on to the 


Fo: this offence | 


—~y- 


| head of a child, it will be in danger of 
some misfortune. 

| Another bird, which isan emblem of 
| death, is the sweet-toned blackbird. 
_ There is a legend which I heard whilst 
in Wales, to the effect that a family in 
Carmarthen were one day seated in the 
parlor, where was lying an invalid on 
the sofa, when they were greatly sur- 
| prised at the appearance of a bird simi- 
lar in size and color to a blackbird, 
which hopped into the room, went up to 
the invalid, and after perching on the 
sofa started out immediately. What 
appears very strange, a day or two after, 
the sick person died. 


| Eve,” said Adam, “but I'll take the risk. 


A bird of the same kind flew toa) 


window at Penygraig, as if it wanted to 
enter a room where a person was lying 
ill. Although those in the room en- 
deavored several times to frighten it 
away, the bird would not go. That 
night the sick person departed this life. 

The owl bas always been held to be 
the emblem of wisdom by some, and by 
others an object of detestation and 
dread. The cry of the screech-owl at 
night in rural districts is said to presage 
death. Should one of these birds screech 
while flying over a house, death is sure 
to follow. Especially is this the case if 
in the house there happens to be a sick 
person. 

Shakespeare, in his play of ‘*Hamlet,”’ 
makes Ophelia exclaim: ‘‘They say the 
owl wasa baker’s dayghter,’’ alluding 
to an spocryphal legend which was be- 
lieved in the Middle Ages, and which 
came all the way from Palestine, that a 
baker’s daughter who refused a piece of 
bread to the Saviour was, as a punish- 
ment, transformed into an owl. 

Willeford informs us that ‘‘owls 
whooping after sunset and in the night 
toreshows a fine day to ensue; but if she 
names herself in I’rench, ‘huette,’ ex- 
pect then fickle and inconstant weather, 
but most usually rain.’? Another au- 
thority states that owls before a storm 
keep up a terrible to-whooing. 

ee 

IN THE SPARE BED —A good story is 
told of an eminent bishop who was quar 
| tered at the house of the wealthiest 
resident of a certain village while his 
wife wasaway. Heisaslim man, and 
on this occasion, when his bost inquired 


hoped he had passed an agreeable night, 
he answered with some vehemence, ‘‘No 
—I did not; I pacsed a disagreeable night 
indeed.”? The bishop departed, aud, 
when the wife of his host returned, she 
naturally inquired who had been in the 
house in her absence. ‘‘Bishop I.,”’ 
said the husband. ‘Bishop P.! Where 
did you put him to sleep?’’ “In the 
spare bed, of course.’”?’ “In the spare 
bed !’? shrieked the horrified matron. 
“Why, I put the bulk of the silver 
under the mattress before I went away.”’ 
ae — 


| brains of old. 


We enjoy much when we are thankful 
for little 

When love has the power it will al- 
waye help. 

When you find yourseif getting down- 
hearted look up. 

Self-possession is another mame tor 
self-forgetfulness. 

All that is human must retrograde if 


it do not advance 


The bad thing about little sins is 
that they won't stay Ifttle 

A wrong principle is as wrong ip 
politics as it ia in reilyton 

A mean man can get religion, but he 
can't Ktay inean and koep it 

Whvever improves bis opportunities 
will soon be improved by them 

Never step over one duty to perform 
another. Tukethemast 

If you let the sun go lown upon yé 
ceil 

‘ “tte we 

k pot 


in the morning how he had slept, and | 


Femininities. 


A Washington man changed his name 
to please his wife, taking hers instead of his 
own. 

‘Yes, | see you're a new woman, 
You 


haven't any past." 


“IT would send you a kiss, papa,’ 
wrote little Lucy, who was away on a visit, 
“but I have been eating onions.” 


There is always something to occupy 
a girl's mind. When she discovers Santa 
Claus ts a farce she begins to belleve in love. 


Nell: ‘Sallie Stuckuppe bas contracted 
the bad habit of biting her finger-naila.” 
Belle: “Yes, I noticed that she has an engage- 
ment ring." 


The Queen of Portugal is studying 
medicine, It is fortunate for her people that 
she is notan Empress, else she might inetist 
on practicing upon them. 


James: ‘‘Is Miss Snowball a graduate 
of Vassar?’ William: “She ta." James: ‘1 
thought she was. I heard her ask if 
muzzle of a gun was to prevent it going off." 


He, feeling his way toa knowledye of 
her accomplishments: “Can you darn stock 
ings, Arabellia?’’ She, with distant frigt lity 
“I don't ©xpect to marry & man who needs to 
wear darned stockings.’ 


‘When Mrs, Parvenu was poor they 
used to say she wasa@ great talker; butas she 
has become rich it is quite diflerent.”’ “In 
deed! Wiat do they say she is now? “a 


brillfant conversationalist.’ 


“There is one question which bothers 
of 
re 
new woman 
the 


mein connection with the emanctpation 
woman,” observed Glanders, “Name it," 
pited Gummy “What will the 
say when her collar button roils under 


bureau?" 


The Empress of Germany fully shares 
the military enthusinem of 
was demonstrated at the « 
Vers at Stettin recently, when she uppenared 
of “the Culrassiers of 


her husband, as 
lose of the mnandgu 
us colonel 
Louise,” 


Queen 


She: ‘*Well, if I can’t live on my in- 


come and you cant live on where 
would be the advantage in our 
He, thoughtfully: “Well, by 
comes together one of ua wonld 


live, atuny rate.’ 


yours, 
marrying?” 
putting our in 
be able to 


Mre. Elizabeth Cady Stanton objects 
tothe tithe “old maid 
to an elderly 
duys of the 


being longer applied 
In those 


Lolda the title 


uninuarricGd woman 


hew womun she 


tmproper. She wWaouts an unmarilk d woman 
to be called a “bachelor,” 
Many housewives, especially those 


blessed with wa Jaundry, are toiding Saturday 
au good Guy for washing. It to 
have a good hot fire, of course, on that day, 
and the baking can go on at the samne time 


that the clothes are boiling 


“What do you think of this previous 
existence theory?’ “I know it to 
ported by facts Por instunce, | know a wo 
nan Only twenty reven yours old who often 
thoughtles-ly things that hap 
prouse dchirty -fve 


is Decessary 


tie aup 


tells about 


yeu 


mi 4 


In Eng!aod the chainpion strong wo- 
ip Mile. Athietn, 


foriped, muscular 


wel 
wo, 
Live facilis to Atuort 
strong wouren Minerva, 4% 
Athiletu 
Finches in hetyht and wetighe Il 4 


rrimit a good loomlig, 


qpectine: Of Wetiitetie 
Wihobams thrown down 
ucen 


feet 


Cus CD 


rplon 
and Flossie Le Blanche “tunds 

unds, and 
her bust Ineseurement is 42 inches 


”? 


she 
ke 


ertimis 


raid, in alow voice, 
yrent icrifiCe for my 
he replied. “Would 
“Quit smok 
lhen, after 


Howar eels “a 


‘“(reorpe, 


“would you om nA 
hiappitewss? e 
you quit smoking for my sake?’ 


lng for your bake?” he repeated 


excl can re 
for 


nA 


Siicace, he abrued, 


! “’ you 


) rreeothi nag I will quit’ smoking 


Herenfter when T simioke it 
anke 


a 
(ri 


Atts 


hee vely for my ow 


amed 
Virgin 
ehynayeod 
thie 
and the 


lL. Harwell and a virl o 
teyge thier 
ao Phes 
thie wal 
broken 


Ore i 


welts miavVo- on a 


* 


lantation 3% Were 


Lb 
Ho yeu 
t« wher 


rried carne 


uy 
neither knowtng where 


» lee tis an 
two 
the 


heard of each other 


tution latmily wars 


were separated, 
Phey 
Wwiormcrths 
Ashland, 
were married there 
of 


This is the 
thrifty litt's New Enyland ¢ 
tog their Chrtetmae 
berivies A child 
many berries tin 
PS Ihe 
is nine centeaa pall of 


nKea 


never 


nye 
Wis 


oth 
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chance 


er wernt 
fe when 


A week 
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money by 
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FAasculinities. 


No man was ever 80 much in love that 
he was unable to sleep on Sunday morning. 

May: ‘*‘Why have you stopped usiog 
powder? Was itinjuring your complextont"’ 
Amy: ‘'No; but tt was ruining Charley's new 
coat." 

The chief exponents of music in Japan 
are women. Most men would consider that 
they were making themselves ridiculous by 
playing or sing in soctety. 


In Paris at the foot of all steep in- 





| Clines are found members of the Wheelpush- 


ers’ Guild, who, for a small consideration, 
push the rider's inachine to the summit, 
Maude: ‘I remember a few years ago 
that she was seeking a hero.” Marjorie: 
“She's got bravely over that. She's now on 
the lookout for a fool with plenty of money."’ 
A Bath, Me., man lost a toe in a pe- 
cullar way recently witle working on a barge. 





the | 


| farm and an adjacent taland, 


| revolution of 1848, has announced, tn 


A carpenter was boring a hole through the 
deck from beneath and cut the man's too of 
with the augur, 

A Maine farmer has trained his cows 
to swim to and fro between the shores of his 
where clover 
grows luxurtantly, and now they onjoy the 


| bath as inuch as the clover. 


‘| wouldn’t worry so much about that 
raid the friend of 
not a poker, player.” “I 
know he tan't,” replied the father ruefully, 
“but from the size of his expense accounts 
| I'm afraid he thinks he ta" 


| boy of yours at college,” 
the faintly: “he's 


Mr. Joseph Matthews, who died a few 
days agoat Lakewood N. J, was a bellever 
in Seriptural injunction to increase and mul- 
tiply. Hehad 24 children, ll by his first wife 
and lt by his second, who, by the way, was a 
sister of his first helpmeet 


Prince Albert Woroniewski, a near 
relative of Princes Mieztslaus a martyr of the 
lotter 
Budapest, his titention to 
The young nan had become 
to compelled to 


to the Mayor of 
commit suicide 
ao poverty-stricken ts be 


work asa day lInborer 


It is eaid that a hypnotist in Utah has 
begun a series of experiments in the Terrt- 
torfal Reform School at Ogden, looking to the 
cure of kleptomania and kindred mental con- 
ditions of children by hypnotism, He clatmae 
that the suggestions given in the hypnotte 
state will overcome criminal tendencies, 


Johnny and Willie, aged respectively 
Hand4 years, were engaged in a hot discua- 
na to thelr: ages. Wilite, of course, 
claimed to be the older of the two, where- 
Johnny replied: “You ain't either the 
oldest, ‘cause when T waa born you waan't 
numMn’ but dust laying roundup tn heaven.” 


a#ion 


upon 


A writer in the ‘‘Engineering Maga- 
zine” thinks thatinventors can be produced 
by educating boys tn accurate and methodical 
observation, by eultivating thefr memories 
through association, by tenching them to are 
Clearly, and by Instiueting them tn logical 
reasoning from actual observation. The last 
embraces all the reat, 


One of the most atriking figures at 
Chiekamnanga was Borgeant Frankenberry, 
the man who, from the top of Kenesaw Moun- 
taln, waved the signal 
which fnaptred the song, “Hold the Fort.’ 
Mr. FPrankenberry attl! has the signal fing in 
his possepeion, and saavathat he will leave te 
to his children aga heritaye 


Mre. Adam Strelt, who 
Adrinn, Mich, wihitlhe cutting 
river bunk felta sharp pain in 
Ditten 


‘ranilie 


to General Sherman 


lives at 
wvinss the 
ankle. A 
reptile was 
with 
but unfor 
arteries in” her 
With a needle and 
(tdown and took up the arteries, 
frigg hie ife 


Sir Jobo Maedonald was at a recep- 
thon Weatandna Ht«) Belytunm 
WHS Prenent Asthe party wae being escorted 

highland the 
1g the Dare lege and Milta, 


on 
her 
the 
She cutit down 


#rake bad her and 
cotled about he 
the sickle ele held ti 
tunately 
riklentt 


thread whe « 


err 


hand, 


‘ } 


eevered severul 


ae antnge tlrmoe 


probably sav 


foo the op from 


Ly a body of men tn 


orelyg boleh 


costume, 


arkeod why these nen were without trousers 
*Tt'e Jruat a les stom, gtavely replled mir 
Jesh “Tn moine places people take off their 
bate Ae Ro oteark Of henor to distingutehed 
wiicet ere they take Off their trousers "’ 


The homes of few of the world’s great 


men, kaye na New York paper, ‘have been as 
carefully preserved as Goethe's at Weimar. 
Nothing has been Cisturbed, and in trie sleep 
li“ room, where » died, the same spread 
ersthe bed, and hts drinking Cup, apouge 
‘ { whe basin are in the same position in 
” left then Phe old tnan who once 
@ poet's lifetinne repatred hile coach still 
Visite it periodten to see lf it needs atten 
t 
Some time back a man of notoriously 
bad ter, residing ina village, wished to 
“t ! tm 644 atnnce fron t 
' . ( nies reo iat 
4 . 2 ! v4 
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P 
ml 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There isa movement toward aikirt: drap- 
ing, pot a revival, however, of the de. 
tached loopings and ungraceful draperies 
otthe jast reign of double skirts The 
pew fashion is «a slashed over! dress, 
epening enovgh toshow the contrasting 
petttecatunderneath. The many styles of 
bodice and jackets show thatany kind of 
figure can be sulted this fall. The smart 
little baeques are becoroing in their crisp 
fulness to figures possessing height and 
slimness, The zovave jacketa worn are 
many varieties of blouses, but great dis 
cretion must be used to have it of the right 
length. Itebould terminate some inches 
abowe the belt, in which case itadds slim 
ness tothe figure. Ifcut to resch the belt 
edge it givew a very shart walsted appear 
ance, Ooe gown with aa uave bodice was 
of flex flower blue silk. The skirt opened 
twiceat each side over a petticoat of chine 
giace silk with flowers of blue, pink and 
mauve strewn over the tinted surface, 
The jacket was of the blue silk and the 
tlouse ofthe flounced glace. The large 
pufied blue sleeves bad turned-back cuffs 
faced #ith founced silk. On each aide of 
the Jecketand fastening the cuffs at the 
hands were inedallion buttons. The belt 
war featened with an enamelled buckle, 

A very aty ish Parisian gown tain lav 
ender leinage. Itis cut en princesse, with 
centre box pleat and side pleats. The 
akirt is very wide, and falls in tuted folds 
at the foot. 

The bodice Is anugly filted, with double 
revern and basque without garniture, On 
the corsage are two rowk of small metal 
buttons, The sleeven are tinmense gigota, 
being closely titted from the elbow to the 
wrist. The plain collar band is of the 
lainage, 

The large chapeau in lavender felt is 
garnished with loops of lavender ribbon 
and bleck catrich plumes on algrette. 

The Marie Antoinette tchus, lined with 
various colors, will be worn as assessories 
for falland winter gowrs. Witha gown 
of pale belge may be worn a fichu of white 
mousseline de sole, edged with frills made 
over soft inauve wilk. 

An elaborate gown was in purple and 
mauve sik of very uncommon pattern, 

The mkirt fell in graceful folds, The 
full bodice had « large square collar, trim- 
med with rows of twine colored lace. The 
gigol wleeves deep culls cul gauntiet shape 
and adorned with lace, 

The hat worn with this toilette was a 
veritable millinery triumph, being liber- 
ally adorned with mauve aud purple flow- 
era and twine colored lace, while at one 
side a very full and bandsome white oa- 
prey stood erect. 

Another gown had the very wide skirt 
of daak and pale blue atriped crepon, The 
pale blue silk bodice was draped with 
chiffon tn a darker shade, and finished off 
with narrow Jace of soinewhat Oriental de 
sign and ooloring. 

The large picture hat, in an exquisite 
shade of gray felt, hal plok quills and 
green ones reared in various directions on 
one side, while large, vivid blue flowers 
appeared on the other, supplemented by 
lace, 

A gown of fawn and pink shot silk was 
cut with extreme plainness, the bodice on 
the cross and without seams, and the 
sleeves undraped and unutrinimed, A deep 
collet of black, cream aod gold embroidery 
of veryrich design and beautifully light 
in construction was laid about the shoulda 
ers, and the waist was outlinec by a black 
ribbon, tied In the back In a fan bow, with 
long ends falling alapost to the foot of the 
ekirt. 

The small bonnet was trimmed with 
pale saffron roses, and bad an upstanding 
spray of forget-me nota starting upright 
from the centre. 

A jaunty gown was of foulard silk 
etrapped with black satin. The skirt is 
eat very full, baving straps of black 
satin, barrow at the waist, but broadening 
as they descend to the foot. The bouf- 
fant sleeves, torminating at the elbow by 
a band and bow of black satin ribbon, are 
strapped with black satin. The bodice is 
fitted very snugly, and adorned in the 
front with a centre box pleat of biack 
satin, held in position by three large fancy 


buttons The lace collet te:rmiuates at 
the contre box pleat. The plain collar 
band is embellished with choux of atik 
on either side The black satin belt is 
fastened by a gold ¢ ae} 

The chenille bonnet ®s & ned wit 

pe of wid I n eiff “ al 
T( -een 

A ety a ~ ¢ was fas eu 
nauve and white «a ed taffeta «!\k ¢ 
ekirt is eut wideand »« ut adornime 
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The corssge ia very full and ie drawn 
under the belt without drooping. The 
bolero, garnished with iarge mother-of 
pear! buttons and triple revers of differ- 
ent aiges, in inrauve and white. The boul- 
fante pufied sleeves are finished piainly at 
the hand. 

The hat accompanying this costume was 
in mauve felt, trim: ed with mauve and 
white faille ribbons, with a large bow of 
cambrie ecru, the brim covered with 
eomete ribbon in black velvet. 

Another gown made in blue alpaca had 
the #ekirt atitched round the bottom to 
siusulate a deep hem. 

Ine jacket has slightly unduiated 
basque, opening on @ waisicoat of biue 
broche silk, figured with rose pink. The 
large gigot sleeves, closely fitted to the 
elbow, are finished with gauntlet cuff of 
the broche silk. The draped coliar-band 
is of the allk. 

The blue felt chapeau is garnished with 
ribbon and wings. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS. 


Itis generally supposed that the dry- 
ness of bread arises from ita becoming aet- 
ually dryer by the gradual loss of water, 
but this Is not the case. Stale bread con- 
tains almost exactly the same proportion 
of water as new bread after it bas become 
completely coid, The change is merely 
inthe internal arrangement of the mole- 
cules of the bread. A proof of this is that 
ifwe puta stale loaf imto a close-covered 
iin exposs it for half an hour or an hour 
to aheat not exceeding thatof boiling 
water, and then allow it to cool, it will be 
restored in appearauce and properties to 
the state of the new bread. 

Shades for bedroom $ and boudoir lamps 
are madeof fipe lawns and dimities in 
Dresdan patterns, the tiny flowers being 
ofa color that matches the general color- 
ing ofthe room. Fora Delf lamp in blue 
and white, blue and white dimity is used, 
The frilleon the shade are trimmed with 
narrow white Valenciennes. White net 
over a color is also used for the shades, 

A neat, clean, fresh aired, sweet, cheer- 
ful, well arranged house, exerts a moral 
influence over its inmates, and makes the 
members ofa fanily peaceable and oon- 
siderate of each other's teelings; on the 
contrary, @ filthy squalid, noxious dwel- 
ling, contributes to make its inhabitants 
seltish, sensual, and regardloss of the feel- 
ings of others. Never sieep in a smali 
e.o8e bedroom, either during summer or 
winter, without free ventilation from door 
or windows, unless otherwise supplied 
with abundance of fresb air. It will be 
s66D that a person’s® house usually corres. 
ponds with his character, 

Cautions in Visiting the Sick.—Do not 
visitthe sick when you are fatigued, or in 
a state of perspiration, or with the stomach 
@én.pty—for in such conditions you are 
liable to take the infection. When the 
cisease is very contagious, take the side of 
the patient which is near to the window. 
Do not enter the room the first thing in the 
morning before it bas been aired; and 
when you come away take some food, 
change your clothing immediately, and 
6x poss the latter to the air for some days, 
‘Pobacco smcke is a fine preventive of ma- 
lerla. 

Japanese Cement —Imimediately mix 
in the best powdered rice with a little 
cold water, then gradualiv add bciling 
water until a proper consistence is ac- 
quired, being particularly caretul t keep 
it well stirred ail the tine; lastly, it must 
be boiled for a minute in a clean saucepan 
or earthen pipkin. This glue is beauti- 
fully white aud almost transparent, for 
which reason it is well adapted for tancy 
paper work, which requires «a strong and 
coloriass cement, 

Liquid Glue,— Dissolve one part of pow- 
dered aluin, in a hundred and twenty 
parte of water; add one hundred and 
twenty parts of giue, ten of acetic acid, 
and forty of sleobol, and digest. Prepared 
glue is iiade by Gissolving common glue 
In warm water, aud then adding acetic 
acid (strong vinegar) to keep it. Disolve 
one pound of best giue in one and a balf 
pints of water, and add one pint of vine 
war. Itis then ready for use. 

Balm of Beauty 
quart; pulverized 


Pure soft water, one 
Castile soap, four 
ounces; @muision of bitter almonds, six 
ounces; rosé and orange tlower water, of 
each. eight ounces; tincture of benzoin, 


two drachms; borax, one drachm; add five 
grains bichloride f mercury to ever; 
eight cupnces of the mixture [ use, ap 
piy oD a cottor ner } the face 
et 

Flaxseed Tea.— Macerate ore ounce flax- 





seed and half an ounce of bruised liquorice 
root in one pint of boiling water for two 
boura, in a lightly closed vessel; filter, and 
aid one fluid ounce of lemon juice. This 
is a good drink in cases of catarrh. 

To Remove Grease.—Aqua ammonia, 
twe ounees; soft water, one quart; salt- 
peter, one teaspoonful, shaving soap in 
shavings, one ounce; mix all together; 
dissolve the soap well, and any grease or 
dirt tbat cannot be removed with tbis 
preparation, nothing else need be tried 
for it. 

Ink, Indelible Marking. —One and a half 
drachms of nitrate of silver, one ounce of 
distilled water, balf an ounce of strong 
muciiage of gum arabic, three quarters of 
drachm of liquid ammonia. Mix the above 
in aclean glass bottie, cork tightly, and 
keep iu a dark place till dissolved, and 
ever afterward. Directions for use, Shake 
the bottle, then dip a clean quill pen in 
the ink, and write and draw what you re 
quire om the article; immediately hold it 
closeto the fire (without scorching), or 
pass a hot fron over it, and it will become 
a deep and indelible black, indestructible 
by either time or acids of any description. 

Apple Meringue.—Pee!, core, and slice 
one and a balf pound of apples, and stew 
them till perfectly tender with the thinly- 
peeled rind of a lemon and its strained 
juice, half a gill of water, and two table- 
spoonfuls of raw sugar. Press thia all 
through a sieve; add to it one ounce of 
butter and the well-beaten yolks of two 
egg». Border a buttered pie-dish witha 
strip of puff paste, anc pour the apple 
marmalade into it, and setit in the oven 
till the paste border is nicely browned; 
then pile all over it the whites of the eggs, 
whipped to the atiffest possible froth with 
sifted sugar (a tablespoonful to each white 
of egg); garnish with dried cherries, sul- 
tanas, or candied peel, and set it in the 
oven till the meringue is of a delicate 
fawn color acd quite crisp. Be careful the 
meringue does not ‘catch.’’ The fruit- 


stew should be quite cool before the white 


of egg is piled up on it, 

Orange Cake —Pare one large orange 
very thinly, and put therindin a basin 
with the juice oftwo lemonsto soak for 
an hour. Beat balfa pound of sugar and 
quarter of a pound of butter toa cream, 
ti, en drop in the yolks of five eggs, one by 
one, and beat the whole for ten minutes, 
then strain the juice, and add it. Stirin 
haifa pound of flour and mix well, then a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in one tablespoonful of hot water. Bake 
ina moderate oven. When the cake is 
cool, spread the following icing on it: 
Pare the rind of the two lemons very 
thinly, and soak it in the orange juice for 
an hour, then strain it. Mix the juice with 
three quarters of a pound of icing sugar 
till it is thick and smooth, then use, 


anda half teaspoontul of mixed spice. 


quarter of a pound of sugar, and two eggs. | rovpgES AND SCALPS. 
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ess. At the outset of her profesional 
career she goes through a symbolical mar. 
riage rite witha dagger. This initiatory 
ceremony admits her into the corps of 
dancers, and represents her right to de. 
fend berself from the manifold perils 
which beset her path. 

The members of the choral band vie 
with each other in establishing the honor 
of their native sanctuary, and the Nautch 
girls of Tanjore, who in distant ages made 
ware and ruled conquerors, carried the 
fame of their great Pagoda to every Court 
of India, chanting the praises of the his- 
toric temple in the sacred legends which 
varied the monotony of the dreamy dance. 
The rhythmical movements and graceful 
postures possess the weird fascination of 
‘woven paces and waving arms’ with 
which Vivien cast her mysterious speil 
over the conquered Merlin, but the lan- 
guid grace of the Tanjore, Nautch soon 
sweeps into a very whirlwind of passion, 
and the audience bangs in breatbless at- 
tention on every gesture, asthe wiid love 
story approaches a tragic climax, or the 
storm of excitement dies away into the si- 
lence of despair. The serpent dance wind- 
ing through the sinuous mas3of gliding 
measures appears almost a transformation 
or reincarnation of the performer into the 
cobra which she represents. Instincts in- 
herited from bygone generatiuns of Nautcb 
dancers combine with close observation of 
nature to produce miraculous results, 
The Nautch girl lives to please, and la 
bors for that end with the success which 
attends the unwearied pursuit of one ab- 
sorbing object. 

Universal influence and fascination still 
belong to her, though in a narruwer range 
than of old, and the dancer of Tanjore 
who concentrates the whole force of her 
zenius upon the requirements of her art 
differs as much from the ordinary Nautch 
girlo‘ india asa masterpiece of Raphael 
from tne signboard which swings before a 
village inn. 

eT +. Se 

THE little Queen of the Netherlands 
entered upon her sixtesnth year a few 
days ago, andin honor of tbe occasion, 
but to the great regret of her subjects, 
introduced a momentous change—she be- 
gan to wear ber hair in the fashion of 
young women! Q1een Victoria describes 
her as the most “charmiog girl in the 
world,.”’ 
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| VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
Coburg Cakes.—Half a teaspoonful of | 
baking soda, halfa pound of flour, one | Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


| measure the!r own heads with accuracy: 


FOR WIG8, INCHES. 
The d 


cops see yrange aig _ a ~— of No, 1, The rouid et te whe ~~ Oe & ie 
an almond in the bottom of each. Pat tne . 0. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the h ? 
flour, sugar, and seasoning in a basin | _ back as far as bald. No, 3. Sen arte aur 
melt the butter, and stir the beaten eggs  N%,2, Over forehead ae) over the top. ear 
among it; pour thisin among the flour and | He. + sien aa crown round the forehead. 


mix thoroughly; puta little in each pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven till firm. 
TTT eS 


THE DANCING GIRLS OF INDIA, 





Tanjore possesses the distinction of be- 
ing the original home of the Indian 
Nautch, born in the shadow of the great 
Pagoda, and still blending the religious 
asscciations of the mystic past with the 
passionate imagery of love, sorrow, and 
despair, woven into a thousand forms by 
the symbolieal poetry of motion. The 
Nautcb girls of Tanjore stand at the head 
of their profession, and no important 
function of the native Courts is considered 
complete without the presence of these 
ideal dancers, clad in filmy musling and 
goiden tissues clasped with jewels and 
roped with pearis, the costly tribute paid 
to their irresistible charms. The Nautcb 


ligion has become divorced from morality. 
E jucated under (he auspices of the temple 
priesthood, and possessing the privileges 
of an official position, they were taught to 
read, write, sing, and dance, even reéceiv- 
ing instruction in Sanskrit and religious 
literatare when indications existed of su- 
perior mental capacity. The influences of 
religion, whether for good or evil, played 
an important part in forming the character 


f the dusky tr PS Which hung about the 
sacred pre neta during the iD pression 
able years of girlhood, and ancient India 
regarded the Navtch dancer with the rev- 


erenee due io an inspired sibyl or prieat- 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the worid will receive at- 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured and sold as 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily inc: . 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair (s naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesars. Dollard 
& Co., t© send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dreesing for the hair 


in England. 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 2, °83. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


NAVY PAY OFFICK, PHILADELPHIA, 
1) bave used ‘‘Dellard’'s Hervantum Extract. of 


, Vegetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
girls are regarced as a religious sister. | 


bood, although in their modern guise re | 


years with great aivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by 18 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO Mas. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila. 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’* and 1 do on» 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant. refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MTERS 
£x-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 
applied professionally b 


DOLLARD & CO. 


2233 CHESTNUT STREET 


VENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
LADIES AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Em- 

ployed. 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


“Tbe Poor Little Sweep,’’ a story of ol- 
den times in Philadelphia, isa delightfal- 
ly written book for obildren; s pretty nar- 
rative clothes a useful moral. M. Ade 
jaide Atkinson, the author, is the daugb- 
ter of the first proprietor and editor of the 
SaTuRDAY Evenina Post. Pablished by 
the American Sunday Schoo! Union of 
this city. 

‘‘Wasbington, or the Revolution’ is an 
historical drama, by Ethan Allen. It is 
not intended for stage purposes, but in 
tbe manner in which the author has in- 
troduced the characters and arranged the 
events of the period treated, the book is 
not only interesting but decidedly valu. 
able, Published by F. T. Neely, New 
York. 

‘Francis Bacon and His Shakespeare,” 
by Theron 8. EB. Dixon, is another contri- 
bution to the cause of proving the famous 
Boglish statesman and man of letters to 
have been the writer of the plays attributed 
to the dramatist. The author is evidently 
in earnest in his work and while he has 
not possibly made the point at issue any 
clearer, be bas compiled a book in which 
those interested will find good reading. 
Beautifully printed and bound. The Sar- 
geant Publishing Oompany, Chicago. 
Price, $1.50. 

FRESH PERIODICALIA 

Part Thirteen of the magnificent ‘Book 
of the Fair’ has been issued by the Ban- 
croft Company, Obicago and San Francis- 
eo, Again we say that for those who were 
at the Columbian Exposition and for those 
whe were not it isa most interesting and 
valuable publication. 

The leading article in the September 
“Eclectic’’ is, “The Origin of Man and the 
Religious Sentiment,’’ by the thinker and 
poet, Prof. Fogazearo. Following this isa 
long list of papers: ‘The Conservative 
Programme of Social Reform,” ‘The 
Origin and Growth of Trial by Jury in 
England,” ‘The Present Condition of Mo- 
hammedan Women in Turkey,” ‘‘Adver- 
‘ising as a Trespass on the Public,” ete. 
This number contains twenty-one artieles 
inell, Published at New York. 


SOME SERVIAN FAIRIES. 


ie THE Servian traditions exist three 








classes of supernatural beings of a 

fairy nature. One class, the Straovila, 
whose favorite foods were young men’s 
eyes and maidens’ cheeks, is a reminis 
cence of far-away ages, when the original 
ancestors of the nation were yet roaming 
the wilds of Northern Asia, or scjourning 
on the slopes of the Himalayas. You hear 
of the Straovila only in the village songs 
of the most seeluded districts; and the 
legends relative to them bear interesting 
resemblances to some in the earliest 
Hindu demoniac literature, 

A second class, the Veshnilse, eorre 
spond elosely to the witches of our own 
forefathers; they are represented invari- 
ably as ugly old women witb gray hair, 
which can be changed at any moment into 
chains for purposes of revenge or cruelty. 
The Veshnilse have sbort tails; and under 
their arms short wings of a fin-like shape, 
with which they manage to fly through 
the alr, or dive through the waters, They 
meet amidst the branehes of storm-struck. 
and lightning-withered trees; and prefer 
the hearts of new-born babes for their 
communion celebrations. 

The peasant wives dread the Veshni'se 
all the more because, undismayed by 
‘bell, book, or candle,’’ they go even into 
the churches, disguised fantastically as 
old women, to get upon the track of re- 
cently arrived infanis. 

The ignorant villegers rely upon the 
presenoe of certain cf their ‘‘wise men”’ 
in recognising these witches; and in not 
very distant days, thie belief frequently 
Produced fatal consequences, Any old 
ugly woman who prayed overmuch and 
crossed herself too assiduously in their 
church was in danger, in quite recent 
times, cf being denounced by one of these 


“‘witch-discerners,’’ and condemved to the | 


infallible ordeal-trial of being thrown into 
& deep pond or river. 

lf she swam asbore, all-admitted her in- 
nocence; but if, as far most frequently, 
sbe sank, none regretted her death; the 
whole village being thus happily freed 
from a dangerous demoniac. Even at the 
commencement of the present century, 


Inder the rule of the first free Servian 
bief Kara George these ‘‘witch-trials 
were not unusual occurrences. 

The thire, and most popular, super- 


Datural class are the Vilas. Tbe oral and 
Written twaditiens ef the Balkan peoples 





} 
| Unite in describing these as possessing the 


| forms of exceedingly lovely maidens, with 
_bair of glorious and glossy |uxuriance; 
| with eyes bright enough to kill, and pas- 


robes of white transparent tissue floated 
voluminously about their forms, now 
veiling, now revealing, their superb love- 
liness. To picture to a listener the height 


beauty, the Servian poet to this day will 
say “like unto a vila!” 

The vilas are further described as the 
fortunate possessors of golden wings, 
which they can remove and replace at 
pleasure; on these they can glide rapidly 
through the thickest woods, or ascend 
with equal facility above the highest 
clouds, 

Their chosen baunts are on the banks of 
streams which “go on forever’ rushing 
or rippling through the shadowy glades of 
the mountain forests, by the side of the 
coolest fountains, and on the shores of the 
loveliest lakes, 

On fine moonlit nights they may beseen 
weaving with merry chorus songs the 
mystic cirvies of the Polo dance; or bath- 


but whether bathing, dancing, singing, 
loungingly enjoying the perfumes of 
flowers, or feeding upon their tavorite 
food, ‘ths forever plant,’’ each group of 
vilas is always under the strict surveil- 
lance of a chieftainess, called the ‘‘Starisb- 
nites.” 

In resting intervals between the dances, 


or done during the day; and the morta! is 
fortunate indeed who can listen to these 
reports unobserved and undiscovered. 
The country songs and stories abound in 
instances of such good luck. 

One shepherd became a king’s son in- 
law, because he chanced to overhear the 
vilas talking of the mysterious illness of 
the menarch’s daughter, and the only 
modé of restoring the Princess to health. 
A herdsman obtained an immense trea- 
sure, having heard a vila tell of its nid- 
ing-place to her sister-fairies, 

A weak, blinded boy was banished 
by a wicked step-mother toa «ark forest, 
that the wild beasts might, by devouring 
him, lessen her family cares. The poor 
wanderer lay down to rest in a thicket 
near a meeting-place of the vilas, and 
listened eagerly as they praised the miracu- 
lous merits of thespring by which they 
sat, one of these merits being the infal- 
lible power of its water for restoring sight 
to the blind; and they told one another of 
the blind daughter of a powerful Sultan, 
to whom a few drops from this fountain 
would be wortb a nation’s ransom. When 
the vilas hed flown away, the lad groped 
his way to the spring, bathed his blind 
eyes in the healing waters, ang immedi- 
ately regained his sight. Then he carried 
some of the remedy to the blind Princess, 
who also was made whole thereby, and 
eventually married her benefactor. 

Of course, there is an addendum to this 
legend of the blind boy. The cruel step- 
mother, begrudging the good luck of her 
bated stepson, sent ber own most beloved 
boy to listen in the forest; but the vilas 
sorprised their second auditor, deprived 
him entirely of bis eyes, and left him 
helpless to become the prey of the woives. 

The vilas, however, rarely injure any of 
the human race, unless they are irritated 
or insulted. TbLey frequently form friendly 
or loving sliiances with mortal men and 
women; azd are always anxiously inter- 
ested in the nation’s prosperity or ad- 
versity. In contradistinction to the ugly 
and vicious Veshnilse, the kind and beau- 
tiful vilas are considered in all Servian 
lands as the ‘good angelse’’ of the Sia- 
vonian peoples. 

But, unbappily, the vilas, although 
generally #0 kind and sympathetic, are 
excessively susceptible; and when irri- 
and revenge. If a bride has forgotten 
stream, or spring, nearest to her new 
home, she can rely upon the vilas aveng- 
ing her neglect of them by some mali- 
clous “accident.’’ Her husband’s cows 
will yield no milk, and his sheep hear 





childless, until sbe has paid some penalty, 
the nature or extent of the penance being 
usually indicated to ber in a dream. 
Should an audacious youth approach 
too near their bathing or dancing frolica, 
| be is punished by the loss of sight, and 
ayes 


made to run wildly about the vil 
raving incoherently of the beauties he 
uckily discerned If some gaiiant 
riding * 
tiously breaks out with 

t 1} hed Ff 
role song, the vilee, whether disturbed by 


er on viens of bic voosl powers, will de- 


ary tor gb 8 ros * 


snatches of he 


sion enough to vivify the dead. Their. 


of feminine grace an ideal of womanly | 


ing in the shadowy nooks of lake or river; | 


each vila relates what she bas seen, heard, | 


tated, set few limits to their resentment | 


to throw a wreath of flowers into the | 


po lambs; and she berself will remain , 


| prive bim of bis eyes asa punishment for 
presuming to awaken the echoes of their 
peculiar domain; sometimes a kright par- 
ticularly presumptuous is found with a 
golden vila arrow through his beart. The 
popular ballads of the Balkan people 
abound in varied incidents of vila retri- 
bution for human neglect or audacity. 
The warrior who captures the golden 
wings of a vilacan do with her whatever 
be will. Some heroes thus gained vilas as 
wives; the offspring «f such unions being 
veritable ‘‘giants in the earth,’’ resemb- 
ling the i sue «f thore ‘sons of God" 
whom the Hebrew historian tells us ‘‘*“aw 


fair.”” Batin Balkan ballais and folklore 
such marriages of men with vilas are 
rare; and even more rarely cid they es- 
ca;e tome tragicel termina jon. 

Far more fortunate are the knights who 
cans cure and are content to have vilas 
for their ‘‘nalf-sis'ers,”” and do not seek 
them es epousss, These fairy p seatrinie 
are never absent whenever their ‘half- 
brcthers’’ need eansis'ance. Their help 
does nct extend to aid in actual combats, 
but rather limits iteelf to suggéstions of 
the best course for their warrior-wards to 
pursue. 

When the Slavonian 
who much resembied 
Artbur—was overthrown in a perscual 
struggle wi'h the rebel Moor, “Mousea, 
the Challenger,’’ and, from bencath the 
furious antagonist, called upon his vila 
half sis'er to succor him, she firet rebuk- 
ingly rep ied that Marko had overlooked 
her counsel néver to fight on a Sunday; 
then ehe reminded him that he had on his 
person some conceslied knives. With 
these weapons Marko killed the Moor; but 


Prince Marko— 
ihe Celtis King 





tears, because be bad ‘ sialn a greater hero 
than himself.” 

| The vilas pass much of their leisure in 
| “golden” or ‘“erystal’’ castles in the 
| clouds. They are, however, very con 
| stant in their predilections for the placrs 
selected for their dancing reunions. No 
othe:s are permitted to cocupy such &po'r, 
Should any tired traveler unluckily rest 
| upon a vila groond, be will probably pro- 


ceed to the next viilage lame or inrane. 
—__— «+ > -—_- 





THE Reason Wuy.—'Once,” wail « 
reverend narrator, “the superintendent 
asked me to take charge of a Sunday 
school class. 
hard lot,’ said he, ‘they all went fishing 
last Sunday but little Johnny Kand. He 


ample may yet redeem wotbers, I wish 


you’d talk to ’m a little.’ 


set. I don’t think I ever witnessed a moe 
beautiful set of blaek eyes in my life. Lit- 
tle Johnny Rand, the good boy, was in 
his place, and I smiled on bim approv- 
ingly. As soon as ail the lessons wore 
over, I said, ‘Boys, your superintenden! 
teile me you went fishing iast Sunday 
all but little Johnny here. You didn’: 
go, did you, Johnny?’ I said. ‘No, sir 
| ‘That was right. Though this boy je the 
youngest among you,’ I continued, ‘you 
learn from his own lips words of good 
counsel, which I hope you will profit by.’ 
I lifted him up on his seat and smoothed 
| bis auburn ringlets. ‘Now, Jobnny, I want 
you to tell these wicked boys why you 
didn’t go fishing with them last Sunday 
Speak loud, now. It was because it war 
very wicked, and you would rather go to 
Sunday school, wasn’t it?’ ‘No, wir, it was 
because I couldn't find the wortua for 
bait.’’’ 





SS 
A PaRISiAN named Tronobleur ia one cf 

| those amiable lunatica called ‘‘practical j> 
kers.’’ His present mania, It appears con 
sists in haunting the churches; and, when 
he finds one where there ia, or is gong to 
be, a marriage, he lurks quietly behind « 
pillar at a few paces trom the bride 
When the ceremony commences, he be 
| gins to sob like # pair of bellows, an‘ 
weeps profusely. The wedding guerts 
look significantly at oach other, and the 
ladies inurmur, ‘Poor fellow! It's a 
jilted lover.” 

_--- Oar 

ORE HONEST MAN. 

Dear Fdltor: Please inform your reads 
ers that if written to confidentially, I wii! 
mail in a sealed letter, the plan pursued by 
which I was permanently restored 
health and wanly vigor, after years «! 


suffering from Nervous Weakness, nigh! 
lorses and weak, shrunken parts. 

I bave no scheme to extort money fron 
anyone whoimsoever | was robbed ar 
awindied by the quacks until I nearly 
faith in mankind but thank Hieaver 
aA w we ¥ a a 
anx » k “ ¢ 6a 

a , ‘ ne 
war I rT 
Jas. A. HARRIS 
Box 351 Delray, Mich. 


the daughters of men that they were. 


em aeenneeeineeD 


HaRMONY IN Natuns.—There is such 
barmony in Nature, such an sdaptation, of 
Nature in all ita variety to the demands 
and tastes of the buman mind, that every 
object in Nature is to us a matter of inter- 
est; even the gnarled oak is an object of 
interest. 

We watch its growth, and see how it 
it struggles to recover iteelf from the in- 
juries received when but a sapling or @ 
eprig. 

The song of birds, the murmur of the 
stream, the roar of the water tall, the va- 
rieties of the landscape, the welcome sun- 
light of early morn—everything in Na- 
tere so addresses itself to the eye, the 
bead, the heart, as to arrest attention, ex- 
cite feeling, and impart instruction. The 
ratural easy attitudes of the human form, 
the patural expression of the human face, 
the spontaneous, unrestrained wmanifeste- 
tions of the thoughts of the mind, and 
the soul's emotions, all come under this 
rule, but should exceed, in intercst and 
attractiveness, every other department of 
Nature, as far as superiority rises bigher 
than any other variety or form of Na. 
ture, 





as he gezed upon the dead body, shed | 


‘You'll find ’em rather a! 


is really a good boy, and I[ hope hia ex. | 


I told tim Lf | 
would. They were rather a hard looking | 
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oe Love CotRTonip 


@ MALEIAGE in Lt hapters bled & Picts of Heandeome Women, 
How to write Love Letters reading (#0 ware, “ure Care fer Beshfulnam. 
Lover's Telegraph? Mlirtetion Menale, Ae, @e also o 14 page #TORT 
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JEWEL CARD ©CO., € LINTON VILLE. CONN. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes cost mors 
than soap. This soap cost in 
1X60 twenty cents a bar. Now 
it costs nine, It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no Others, now as then, and 
costs less than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it aud preserve 
your clothes, {ff he hasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our name on 
the wrapper. Look out for 
imitations, There are many of 
them. 
PRESERVA- 


TION 


of clothes by the 
une of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap, is 
an established 
vaACT Of & goners 
tion. Itis not an experiment or a 
wild assertion, butabsolutely TaUB, 
Think caretully whether you prefer 
to save @ cont or two on soap, or 
dollars on clothes. You can't do 
both, Buy Dobbing’ Electric and 
look on overy wrapper for the 
name of 


DOBBINS SOAP M'F’G CO, 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa 





on 
$100.00 

‘Given Away 
€Every Month 


to the person submitting the ¢ 
most meritorious invention 
during the preceeding month 
Vi rhet Ki VAILNI- 
FORK INVENTORS, and the 
Olject of this offer in to en 
courage persons of an inven 
tive turn of mind At the 
kame titne we wish to lipress 
the laect tuat 4 se 


It’s the Simple 
Trivial Inventions 
That Yield Fortunes 
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enelr oaus De Long’« Hook 
and hye, “Hee that Hun i 
“*rMafety bis Vies in Clo 
ver Air Biruke ote 
Altijoat ecer onece elves 
(-) wm forty lit leon ome tithe or 
other \ ; hots rit jorue 
Meuliueedl Yo tule ts may 
lie in thi direethos May 
make our fortune Why not 
uyt 
[PH Write for further information and 
mention this paper 
r : ) are . - . 
THE PRESS CLAIMS CO. 
Philip W A P t jen. Moye 
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Humorous. 


His LAST 


“He ta wleep ing ant K hleep 
1 N Nowe 
(ap tal idem Making money. 
The came! sacd his hump was bad, but 
itmighthave been worse, i hed ever taker 
ter riclingg the feyou 


“say, Chimmie, come down—goin’ to 


bave a tully lot o fun Woat’ ‘*We'v 
foul Ge gomt sia wetdlitz powders, and now, 
were golog to let ‘io drink 


The rector: You don’t mean Ww say 
you went toa dow show on sunday? 

Penelope Yes; but llooked at the St. Bes 
narde only 

landiord: I guess I'l) have to raise 
your rent 

Tenant Fe whit? 

Landiord They've changed the 1 i ( 
this etre stand tis now an ave ie 

Old lady 


‘ the tere awe" 


Didn't I tell you never to 


Tiutey ‘ j “ j ronomat 
trot it 3 ‘ tn t « ‘ etary « } 
regicete te i i i call 
bisge idamt 


Small boy: Mother, please give me 


soother bint aif ital ( Thee i ve 
Irevprpredd t j ‘ vw . 
Mirth i ‘ y i ia \ ‘ tid ou 
Ire it? 
eT ‘ Dea thie Ter 
bod ime Doctor ! 4 tlh jheom- 
fis “ ¢ ‘ Dhan be \\ , the puationt 
! ! ana neoditative 
Is 
kl i ‘ 4 
t 
I wau »pvetoutat Fu heretree 
! ‘ t ‘ eet ' nad tor 
Wi . 4 
ent ! t “ ! 
! ‘ ! t! t Nis 


finge mlipghitly 


(‘usxtomer, after walking back alone 


the track for 20 tithute llow didd you’ have 
thie qerte at re tar becii aie tlint il prauce wie 
comely Glitere troiteute from the stathon? 

K Lermtuate lenis : me trabuswoaver t 
Aletance i ia thin two 


The stnall boy had pone oul with his 
father foe am ombl, wncd Chie beoutcdbayg billows 
bad eioken Lim up to the exteng that he 
parted with tis bienkfast. "Oh, papa,” heex 
Clatined atter the second attack) “What makes 


‘ 


me unewallow Chat wayt 


“Why on earth did the eit tatry to 
Tynehy tliat prance f« ow WW t i a mood 
many 


‘*Firet class 

"Phen, why on enrth did they wish to make 
away with bili? 

"Cos he wuz t sociatle 


Stounder: “‘Where have you been for 
thier pramte augpele of weeks 


Moundeu 1 was serving on the jar that 
mequitted Cushietyli, the swtid 

Stounder, tn a undertone Th cold taper 
cant you ‘ }ome fifty GQellite fav i few 
ctnys? 


He: ‘Il never saw anything like this 
ticle Here I've been pulling steadily for ten 


have moved a 


minutes and we don tC seem to 
fewot 

Bie, after wm pruatine “Oh, Mr stroker, Tove 
Juet thought of semethtnug—the amuchor fe 
ovetbonurd a while imo, mnie 1 forwot to tell 


>) 


Verta, Pder yarta siupeprme be could ive Caught on 


something? 


The wealthy uncle was talking over 


the prospects of ifs npephew with the jacd’s 
revert teert 

Hiaow te lie lottig hie studios?’ 

Very well lie is very aecomplished. ile 

mas prent talent i smal tits tare “1 
im mer timtiggtily this tnuiste teacher think “ 


wi become a conduct 
Ah, indeed? Orchestra or raflroad? 


‘“Hlow is your climate bere 7°’ asked 


the new est cm Ghee Thicetaytes ifter ria al 
rived 

(oh, pespritend thie sudiady, Our stumtiiers 
wre Camel, our AUbUIn fliaes mtral ava pilus 
delichous 

‘You « Hiddut cateh one of those sprin 
and put itaon my bed, « 1 you? nse dia 


the new guest, with a far neway look in his 
eye 

Casper Corker: What's de matter wid 
yer fowt? 


Jonms Deadbeat: Yore know dat ime 
yere on de corner? 
Yey 
T weit uy Chere as thipelit, at 4 iow t up 
fe path | saw er dog squatted | tive ark, 
ready to Jump, an’ LT kicked ‘tin 
A he bit ye 
Not « ‘ fe tw < Long 
Gentiemen, | can’t lie about the 
” { 
tioneecr l ‘ me wus h ock | “ 
{ n “ i ‘ 
a 
‘ 
the 


lHE SATURDAY 


Some KovanL Ji-vTinas,-—Queen Eliza- 
beth, who vould not forbear from flirting 
with every man she met, and jilting every 
suitor she had, waa rejected once berseifina 
mortifying manner, The handsome French 
King, Henry L11., before his accession, en- 
tirely refused to pay court to the “old wo 
man,”’ aa he calied ber, though his mother 
stiainod every nerve to make biuw more 
pilant. 

The romantic journey of Charles I, to 
Madrid to seek @ Spanish bride led, 
through intricate plots and counter plots, 
io the breaking off of the projected match, 
ind the Infante in the end married an 
Kusperor of Germany, Charica 11, when 
wendering about in the days of bis sad 
exile, hounded from country to country, 
and had been rejected with scorn by @ 
princess o. the House of Orange, and he 
could not forget it. This despised love ol 
his youth when be was firmly seated on 
the throne of Fngland made him in- 
different a3 to who hia future wife should 
be—only that one name should not appear 
among the list of eligible ladies, With 
thin stern exception, he left the choice 
pretty much to hia ininisters, insisting, 
however, t' at be must have wealth, and 
should prefer dark eyes. Tho Orange Prin 
Coes Was fair. 

Queen Anne, in her young days, was 
cast olf by the German princd who suc 
seeded heron the throae of Eagland as 
(ieorge 1, and, though she made such @ 
happy marriage witb another George, she 
never forgave the offence. Her Parile- 
ment might entail ber crown on his faroily 
but she badasovereign'’# power, aud while 
she lived «he would not poraiut him to set 

tin Mog aod. 

Poe Prince of Orange Was abrupuy de 

itood by the brave aud noble chariotte 
of Wales, but we feel inciined to add 
hat we are glaishe dil it, that it served 
iim right, and that mest iike y be was 
j loaned to be jilted. 


LIGHT, STRONG, 


SPEEDY, HANDSOSIEB. 














King of Bicycles. 


~~ 


EVENING POST. 


———— ee —_ ——— 








The truth appears to have been that the 
matching of these young people was @ fa- 
vorite scheme with their elders, but never 
desired by themselves. And nothing can 
be more dangerousto morality or more 
cruel to the feelings of the bride ant bride- 
groom than to force a marriage on, The 
taxes laid on such are tears of blood. 

OLp SER“ONS —The old Scottish congre 
gtions were very particular in the matter 
of their ministers preaching old sermons; 
and to repeat a discourse which they could 
recollect was always made a subject of 
anitwmadversion by those who heard it. A 
deacon who was somewhat of a witin bis 
way waveasly bint in bis pretended defence 
of bis minister on the question, As they 
were returning from church the minister 
observed that the deacon bad been laugb- 
ing as if he had triumphed over some of 
the parishioners with whom he had been 
in conversation. On asking the cause of 
this he received for answer, ‘Indeed, sir, 
they were saying ye had preached an auld 
ssrmon to-day, but I tackled them, for I 
tauld them it was po’ an auld sermon, on 
yee had prenenes iit no’ sax months ayes’ 














me alogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS: lub and Parlor. Catalogue free, 
T. §. Denison. Publisher. Chicago 111. 


OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER'S.) 

| Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00, Send 
for Circular. C. R DKACON, Publisher, 

7 8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


















esutifully printedon 
YourNamese teri; tans. 
Me siik Frioged, Fan, Basket, Lovers’ En- 
pe. Slpper(ards, ac Joker's Cards 
( Button Busters), Comic Traneparent 
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MUSIC, &e., 600 ALBUM VEKSES, POPULAR SONGS, be "ib PORTRAITS 

of NOTED LADIES.10 great FORTUNE SECRETS. ALL the above with this 

WVELY KING and our 16 page STURT PAPER for 1 cts. & 2 cts. postage 
CLINTON & CU., North Haven, Conn. 
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FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 











Pour Models—885 and S00" | 





EVE. * MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


SEND 2-CENT ST’.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


NMIONARCH CycLe Co. 


Factory and Main Office :— 


Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 








“BRANE “MES: New York, “San Franc isco. ‘Salt t Lake Cl City, Denver, “Mem, his, Detroit, Toronto. 
EMIL WER «« #. Avent, Philadetphie, Pa. 








Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


AYER’ S PILLS for the Liver. 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
On and after Sept. 39, 1895. 


No Cinders. 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express 


;™ 

Cte a om eee |e 
u O ale ilcago Exp. 8pm fan 
ving Cars dally, 9.46pm | >> 


Te : ort Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00 
Dally (Sleeper) 11.30 p m, 
I pA Haven, Clearfield and Du Bots Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.90, (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.30a m, SS, 1, 30, 2.45, 5. 0 6. 10, 
8.% dining car) pm, 12.10 hight Sundays 8.30, 
9.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12, hight. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts,, 3.455, 8.10, 9.10, 10.15, 
11.14 a m, 12.57 (Dining car),’ 2.38, 3. 48, 6.12, 8.10 
‘dining car, 11.45 pi, Sunday 3.55, 4.10, 10.15 a m, 
12. 14, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 pm, 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 8.00. 9.00, 
19,0, 11, . am, i. », 2 &, 3.30, 4.00 (two-hour train), 


| 5.00, 6.00. 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p mm, A, 15 wi ar sundays— 


9.90 10.00, 11.30, @ m, 2.30, 6.00 p m, 


| night. 


arlor cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 


| on night trains to and from New Yo 


rk. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1.00, 2.00, 4.30. 5.30, 6.33, 9.45pm. Sundays 

4,27, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.00, 4.20, 6.33, 9.45 pm. (9.45 
pm, daily does not connect for Faston.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


o- By at and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.00 

12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 11.40pim. Accom., 4.2, 7,42, 

11,08 8 im, 1,42, 4.35, 5.22.7.0 p m. Sunda —Ex- 

press, 4.00, 9.06 aim, 11.30 pm. Accom,, 7. 11.35 
am 6®,pm 

Yor Reading Express, 8. 35, % 00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6,00, 
11.80 p m. Accom., 4.20, 7.42 a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 
7.2 pm, Sunday—Express 4.08, 9.05 a m, 11.80 pm, 
Acvom., 7.30 am, 6. 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg-—Expres«, 8.35, 10.00 a 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom,, 4.20 am, 7.00pm, Sun- 
dav — F xpress, 4.00, 7.308 m 

For Gettysburg— Express, 8.35. 19.00 am, Sunday, 


4.00am. 
For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6.00, 
11,800pm. Avccom., 4.20, 7.42 _-, 1.42pm. Sun- 
day—¥xpress, 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11.20 p m. Accom., 


6.00 
For shamoxtn and Wililains —Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.3% p m. Son hl Express. 9.05 a m, 


11,80 p in, Additional for Shamokin— Expr week- 
days, 6.0 pm. Accom., 4.20 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 


Week-days— Express, 9.00, am. 2.00 4.00, 5.00, pm. 
Accommodation, 8,00 a mn, 4.30, 6.30pm. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, 8.004 


| m, 4.45 pm. 
| Returning, leave Atlantic City (depot) week-dajs, 


erpress, 7.35, 9.00. a m, 3.50, 5 30, p m. Accorr- 

inodation, 6.59, 8.15 am, 4.82 pm. Sundays - 

Express, 4.00, 7.30, pm. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 

4.15pm. 

Portes Cars on all express trains, 

FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Raliroad), Express, 8.3) a m, 4.15, pm. 
Sundays, express, 9 am. 
ri tine, wook-days, 8.00 am, 4.3%) .? m. 
Lakewood, week-days, §.00 a m, apm 

Detailed’ time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 

Broad and Chestnut streets, 883 Chestnut street, 2038. 
Tenth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street aud 
at ents ‘ 

ou Transfer Company will call for and x 
vag from ae and rendences —_ 
I. A. SWEIGARD C. “HANOOCK 

General Superintendent. Genera! Passenger _ 


"He had small skill o horse flesh 
who boughta goose to ride on’ ‘Dont take 
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